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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION.* 


The Black Land Prairie of Texas has long been regarded by stu- 
dents of American tenure problems asa region of specialinterest. The 
percentage of tenantry is high, and the development of the tenant 
system has been unusually rapid. Since the region was but sparsely 
settled at the close of the Civil War, and since there has never been 
a high percentage of negro farm operators in the region—in 19206 
but 15.9 per cent—tenancy in the Black Land is not attributable to 
the historical reasons which serve to explain, in the main, the pre- 
valence of tenancy in other sections of the South. However, the 
one-crop system, with cotton as the basis, prevails here as elsewhere 
in the South where there is also a high percentage of negro tenantry. 

The region is of special interest, furthermore, because of the social 
and political unrest arising from its tenure problems, which at times 
has been a major factor in politics in the State and attracted national 
attention. Shortly after 1900 tenure conditions gave rise to the pay- 
ment of a bonus above the customary one-third grain and one-fourth 
cotton share rent—the share paid since early renting days in the 


1 Acknowledgment for helpful cooperation in planning field work and collecting data is 
given to Mr. C. O. Brannen, of the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics; to 
members of the faculties of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College and the Texas 
State University for valuable suggestions as to plans for field work; and to Miss M. I. 
Herb, who assisted in the tabulation of the data. 
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State. The bonus system aroused violent antagonism among renters, 
culminating in the organization of the Renters’ Union of America 
in 1911. By 1914 the situation had become so acute that the United 
States Industrial Relations Commission held investigations on the 
land problem in the region, and the bonus problem became the main 
issue of the Texas gubernatorial campaign of that year, resulting in 
the election of the candidate advocating an antibonus law. This 
law, discussed more 
fully later, was passed 
the year following the 
campaign. It is an 
interesting and unpre- 
cedented experiment 
in land legislation in 
this country. 

There are four dis- 
tricts in Texas known 
locally as “ black land 
prairies.” The area 
covered in this study 
comprises 19 coun- 
ties? lying wholly or 
in large part in the 
main Black Land 
Prairie—sometimes 
known as the “ Black 


Fast Gross Timbers Waxy Belt.” (Fig. 13) 


Th 19 counties 
WIL Fort Worth Pratrie peed ; . 
Black Waxy Belt designated t rough- 
Mixed Biche tinh out this bulletin as 


Timber Lands\| the black land, are 
EE Coast Prairie similar in agricul- 
0 Arvaswhere survey : 
ees Yel ET LEIS tural, economic, and 
—:-— Boundary of 19 black land counties : Foe = 
social conditions. 


F 1G. 1.—Map of black land prairies of Texas, showing loca- The study is based 

tions where data were taken for this study. mainly on data taken 
in 6 representative counties* from 368 farm operators, particular 
pains being taken to avoid any selection of the men to be interviewed, 


2These counties are Bell, Collin, Dallas, Delta, Ellis, Falls, Fannin, Grayson, Hill, 
Hunt, Kaufman, Lamar, Limestone, McLennan, Milam, Navarro, Rockwall, Travis, and 
Williamson. 

8 The portion of the Black Land Prairie lying southwest of Travis County is not in- 
cluded in the study because its system of agriculture and economic and social conditions 
are different from those in the 19 counties included in the study. 

* Dallas, Ellis, Hill, McLennan, Bell, and Williamson; also a few schedules were taken 
in Johnson and Navarro Counties. (See map, Fig. 1.) 
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because it was desired to get a true cross-sectional view of tenure 
in the area. 

The Black Land Prairie is high, gently rolling, and well drained, 
with numerous streams crossing it from west to east. Along the 
larger streams are wide, flat bottom lands, many of which are not yet 
cleared of their heavy growths of timber, and which are subject to 
disastrous overflows when in crops and not protected by levees. ‘The 
outstanding topographical feature of the area is the “ White Rock 
Escarpment,’ extending near the western edge from Sherman to 
Austin. This bluff is more or less pronounced, rising 300 feet above 
the plain at its highest point in Dallas County, and much of the 
untillable land of the black land is adjacent to it.® 

An authority on the soils of this region has described them as 
follows: ° 

The prairies are characterized by black or dark-colored soils derived from a 
substructure of calcareous marl or chalky limestones, and are the most fertile 
of the whole Trans-Mississippi region. This fact, together with the compara- 
tive searcity of untillable land, enables it to support the densest agricultural 
population of Texas. 

The black land soils are very sticky when plowed wet and very 
hard and cloddy when plowed too dry, but the clods readily break up 
when rains fall upon them. During droughts the soil is apt to 
crack if not frequently cultivated, but when cultivated enough to 
keep cracks from forming, it ranks among the most drought-resistant 
soils in the State. 

The climate of the black land is almost ideally suited to cotton 
growing, and, on account of the relative importance of this crop, 
which is highly susceptible to cold, to wet weather, and to drought, 
unusual weather conditions radically affect the income of the aver- 
age black-land farmer. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 


Tenancy increased most rapidly in this area when the character of 
farming was changing from stock raising to crop growing. 

The greatest increase in land values occurred in the past two 
decades, during which time there was relatively no increase in the 
number of operators in the black land. This rapid increase in land 
values was primarily the result of an increase in the productive 
capacity of the land, measured in terms of dollars. 

No evidence was found of increasing concentration of ownership 
of land in the area. 


5 See Part VII, 21st Annual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey, p. 68; also Univer- 
sity of Texas Bulletin No. 1818, The Geology of Dallas County, pp. 9-10. 
®R. T. Hill, 2ist Annual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey, Part VII, p. 60. 
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The net return to the owners of rented land was 5.9 per cent on capi- 
tal invested. Aside from this return, increases in land values, for all 
land bought in the black land by the operators interviewed, equaled 
a net compound annual interest of from 8 to 9 per cent on the origi- 
nal investment. 

On the basis of the average net accumulation of wealth in 1919, 
and the average value of farms operated, it would require the aver- 
age share tenant interviewed approximately 28 years to pay for the 
farm he operated. 

The different tenure stages function not only as stepping-stones in 


tenure progress but they function also as selective agencies, tending 


to keep the operators of least ability in the lower stages. 
The ability of different operators to accumulate wealth varied 


widely. Fourteen operators (or 3.8 per cent of all interviewed) 


together saved annually as much as 238 other operators (or 64.8 per 
cent of all interviewed) who ranked among the least thrifty. 

The group of operators who accumulated wealth most rapidly in- 
cluded those who had been most consistent in the application of their 
time to operating farms, had the most diversification of farm enter- 
prises, raised the largest amounts of family food on the farm, and 
moved least frequently from farm to farm. 

Comparative data on school records of children of owners and 
tenants show the record for children of owners to be much better than 
that of children of tenants. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TENURE PROBLEMS IN THE BLACK 
LAND. 


EXTENT AND GROWTH OF TENANCY IN THE AREA. 


It will be noted from Table 1 that there have been two well-defined 
periods in the growth of tenancy in the black land since 1880, the 
first 20 years being a period of very rapid increase in tenancy, 
and the last 20 years marked by a decided falling off in the rate of 
increase. During the first period the percentage of all farms that 
were operated by tenants increased from 41.8 to 61.5, an increase of 


19.7, while during the last period the increase was from 61.5 to 66.1, 


J 
an increase of only 4.6 per cent. 


Because of its bearing on discussions to follow, it is significant to 
note the fact that of the total increase in number of farms, or farm 
operators, from 1880 to 1920, 88.4 per cent took place during the first 
20 years, the years when tenancy was increasing most rapidly. 

By 1920, 66.1 per cent of all farms in the black land, or nearly two 
out of every three, were operated by tenants. Moreover, tenants oper- 
ated 64 per cent of the total area in farms in the black land, and the 
value of the land and buildings of the farms which they operated 
was 60 per cent of the total farm value in the area. 


a 
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Of the 368 farms surveyed in this study, 70.4 per cent were oper- 
ated by tenants. Including the land rented by owners who rented 
additional land (owners additional) , 68.5 per cent of the land oper- 
ated by all of these farmers was rented land, the value of which was 
63.7 per cent of the total value of all land and buildings. 

In comparison with most other sections of the country the growth 
of tenancy in the black land has been very rapid. Since 1880 the 
total percentage increase in tenantry for the black land has been 24.3 
per cent, for the State of Texas 15.7 per cent, and for the United 
States 12.5 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—Increase in number of farms operated by tenants and owners in the 
black land, as compared with the State and the United States, by decades, 
since 1880. 


{ 


Total number of | 


fanrisaniplackalaad Per cent of all farms operated 


y tenants. 


operated by— 
Census year. 

Owners | eS | Inthe 

| and | Tenants. | ees a ae | United 

lmanagefs.| | . ~~ | States. 
PR eee ee a ee 5 | 96,708 | 19,155) 41.8 37.6 | 25.6 
DNase Se he ee ke | 29,005: |) 31,805 | 752.3 41.9 28. 4 
fe ee ee ee | 35,871 | 57,270] 61.5 49.7 | 35.3 
ett et te eS ae | 39-018 | 60° 704 64.8 52.6 | 37.0 
1G 0) ae ee eee ee ee Sek eins pe See ae | 31, 924 | 62, 7AS | 66.1 basoe| 38. 1 


1 Computed from U. 8. Census publications. 


Evidently, therefore, conditions in the black land have been more 
conducive to a rapid increase in tenantry than in other sections 
of the country, and it is the discussion of this growth, its causes, and 
its effects, that has aroused nation-wide interest in the land problem 
of this area. 

UTILIZATION OF LAND IN RELATION TO TENURE. 


Agricultural development had scarcely begun in the black land 
by 1860, as is noted from Table 2. At that time the number of 
farm operators in the black land was only 7.5 per cent of the 
number in 1920; and only 4.3 per cent of the total area in the 19 
counties was then in improved farm land, as compared with 51.1 
per cent in 1920. 

The great increase in the number of farmers has been taken care 
of mainly by a corresponding increase in improved land rather than 
by an increase in total land in farms. The number of farms in 
1920 was 13.4 times as many as the number in 1860, but the total 
_ acreage in farms was only 2.2 times as much in 1920 as in 1860. 
The total improved acreage in farms, however, in 1920 was 14.1 
times the amount of all improved land in 1860—a relative expansion 
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slightly larger than the relative increase in number of farm opera- 
tors. Since 1880 the total area planted to all crops has increased 
about 3.5 times. 

The decades of 1870 to 1880 and 1890 to 1900 were the two out- 
standing periods in the increase of the number of farm operators. 
If data on tenancy were available for the former decade, these two 
decades undoubtedly would also be shown as the outstanding periods 
as regards increase of tenants in the area. The increase in number 
of tenants in the single decade from 1890 to 1900 was 59.1 per cent 
of the total increase in tenants from 1880 to 1920. Therefore, a 
more intensified use of farm land has been the principal means 
whereby the great increase in farm operators has been met; and 
this use has taken the form of crop growing, so that in 1920, 89.6 
per cent of all improved land was in some kind of crops. 


TABLE 2.—Utilization of land for farming purposes in the black land, by decades, 
since 1860. 


Per cent ; 
Total Per cent | Per cent 
Total of area : 
Census year. number Buber of black ae of farm 
of farms.| $ land in im-| land in 
in farms. farms proved. crops. 
1 be SD ceca eh, alee SS a See Go A a ie RL 7,036 | 3,963, 348 37.4 illee/ (2) 
Tye eee ees gle Uae ae Cen oo Ie 14,403 | 3,251,056 30.7 20.8] (2) 
i Motel Dieter eee Seatac stn se AON a A 2) ena ie ea retac Mie NEN UNS Sa 45, 858 6, 104,472 Dien 46.7 Q7eS 
TOE Teen es See ea: oidt | sever |" esl nel Bed 
1100, DO eke eR Ae ee NN ee ce aR i et ; ; I 5 5 
TIGL) See fom ob, oe aT ecg Oe a a Re et 2 a 93,723 | 9,018 607 85.2 68.6 56.6 
LODO RS Ay er an Ge AR en es eae 169 | 8,535, 123. 80.6 76.3 65.5 


1 Computed from U.S. Census data. Data for 1860 slightly incorrect on account of county boundary 
changes. 

2 Data not available for these dates. 

’ This per cent {s increased because of a change in the definition of improved land. 


CHANGES IN SIZE AND TYPE OF FARMS AS RELATED TO TENURE GROWTH. 


Practically all of the good agricultural land of the black land was 
granted to its original owners in holdings that were considerably 
larger than the average size of holding at present. The maximum 
amount of land ordinarily granted to a married man when Texas 
was an independent nation was a league and a labor (4,605 acres), 
and 640 acres after it became a State in the Union. The average size 
of holdings in the area was probably increased rather than decreased 
by the depression following the Civil War, which caused land values 
to decline and stock raising to continue as the principal farm enter- 
prise until 1870. By 1860 practically all good available agricultural 
Jand was patented in holdings of an average size much larger than 
the present average size of farms. 

After 1870, when great numbers of immigrants began to come into 
the black land, changing the system of farming to crop growing, 
many of the original owners of large tracts chose to retain owner- 
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ship, but to break up their holdings and rent them, because of the 
large returns from crop growing as compared with grazing. 

The inflow of immigrants during the decade from 1870 to 1880 
greatly influenced the agriculture of the region, reducing stock rais- 
ing to a secondary place in farm enterprises, decreasing the average 
size of the farm to about one-fifth of the average for 1860, and de- 
veloping tenancy until 41.8 per cent of all farms were peor’ by 
tenants in 1880 (see Tables 1 and 2). 

The size of the farm continued to decrease during the two decades 
following 1880, although this decrease was much less than the de- 
crease prior to that date. Cotton growing had reached and con- 
tinued to hold a dominant place among farm enterprises, though 
checked in its development by the extremely low prices prevailing 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 


TABLE 3.—Changes in the average size of farms and in system of farming since 
1860, for black land farms. 


i Im- j ie Ey cent M4 ats 
cres | prove eres | ofcrop | of live 
Census year. in farms.| acresin |incrops.| acresin | stock on 
farms. cotton. | farms.? 
SGO eas sta ae es he RO ete Pie re N ciota ee eae 563. 3 65.8 (3) (3) 121 
UY (UG Ae eee NRE De ae ae a eS ee Ss ee te Vi eee Renee 225.7 47.0 (3) (3) 51 
SSO Brera Se aie Sek eee ce ie aes ae eS Ree 133.1 62.1 36.4 40.9 20 
SOO) ee aR iy ete Ss cya treet San Oe ts Be on 114, 4 78.4 45.1 48.7 18 
ROG Fe ets Actes NO 2 Ree Di ee ae PIT Se ty See a PL 91.8 59.1 49.7 47.8 12 
NO Oe pic Seren ah eee Wen ee = oe RR BN es oe SE Se 96. 2 66. 0 54.5 61.7 10 
HOPE SSR a Oa, a ee 90.6 69. 2 59.3 59. 7 9 


1 County changes between 1860 and 1870 affect data somewhat, though not materially. 

2 A live-stock unit as used here is equal to 1 grown horse, 1 grown cow, 7 hogs, or 7 Sheep or goats. There 
is some discrepancy in these figures for some dates, since some census figures ‘do not distinguish between 
young and mature stock. Number averaged by all farms. 

3 Figures not available for these dates. 

\ 

With better cotton prices prevailing after 1900, cotton growing 
rapidly encroached on all other farm enterprises, until, by 1920, 
59.7 per cent of all crop land was in cotton. In fact, on many farms 
practically all agricultural efforts were expended directly or in- 
directly on cotton growing. During the decade from 1900 to 1910, 
the average size of the farm showed the first increase since 1860, 
although in the decade just past it has again shown a decrease.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the most rapid growth of tenancy 
has taken place when the greatest increase of operators occurred, 
and that this has been closely associated with the breaking up of 
the stock-raising: industry and the larger farms. 


7The limiting factor to the introduction of improved machinery in cotton growing is 
the picking, no practical picking machine having been developed as yet. The average 
farmer, without the latest improved tilling, planting, and cultivating machines, can grow 
more cotton than he and his family can pick. The unusually large cotton farms of the 
black-land farmer are operated by using improved machinery for growing the crop and by 
importing a picking force of negroes and Mexicans, the former coming from cities anl 
the latter from Mexico and counties near the border. 
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Table 4, giving farms classified by size, shows that since 1860 
there has been a rapid and uninterrupted increase in the number 
of farms of the size groups of 20 to 50 acres, 50 to 100 acres, and 
100 to 500 acres. On the whole, there was an increase in the num- 
ber of farms in the size groups above 500 acres until 1890, since 
which date there has been a decrease. 

From the standpoint of this discussion it is unfortunate that the 
census tabulations for decades prior to 1900 do not show the farms 
of 100 to 500 acres broken into three groups, as has been done 
since 1900, for 96 per cent of the increase in the total number of 
farms of from 100 to 500 acres, between 1900 and 1920, was owing 
to increase in the number of farms of 100 to 175 acres in size; that 
is, to an increase in the number of farms in the group including sizes 
nearest the average for the black land. 


TABLE 4.—Number of farms in different size-groups in the black land, by decades, 
since 18602 


500 to 1,000 
Under 20| 20 to 50 | 50 to 100 | 100 to 500 2 

Census year. 1,000 acres and 

acres. | acres. acres. acres. ere above! 

| | 

SE DE alae ee eee ae eee a Rae 1,246 | 2,884 1, 905 1, 280 59 7 
PRZO sae ees Sa ek en 3, 634 5, 960 3, 394 1, 380 27 2 
PSSST SRS AS UE SN PI tae Ra 4,813 | 13,859} 10,190| 15,406 06 484 
SOO Sa Ser re 2 ee ete eee 3,317 20,868 | 16,420 18, 244 1, 140 524 
TOO See 5 ee ee es a Se 25,732 | 29,496 | 31,451] 25,263 80 397 
RTO Rr et ee aan nes i ee ee 2 5, 087 3, 002 34, 875 29, 712 | 710 336 


4, 
G20 eA ee na Rec aay ae ee 6, 210 | 24, 496 33, 497 29, 056 | 662 239 


1 Computed from U. S. Census data. 
* These increases are largely the results of a change in the definition of “‘farm.’’ 


The possible increase in tenancy that would follow the breaking 
up of all farms of 500 acres or more, assuming that the ownership 
of these farms did not change after breaking up, is shown in Table 5. 
It will be noted that the greatest number of tenant farms would 
have resulted from the breaking up of farms of 500 acres or more 
during the decade 1890 to 1900, when the greatest increase in tenant 
farms occurred (59.1 per cent of the total increase since 1880). 
Furthermore, it will be noted that, as a result of the slackened rate 
of increase of tenants each decade since 1890, the breaking up of 
farms of 500 acres or more has possibly played an increasingly 
important role in the growth of tenancy (see Table 5, last column). 

Some writers on the tenure of this region have held that large 
holdings in land were increasing in number and size in the black land 
and that this was partly the cause of the growth of tenancy. But 
data on all the land owned by persons owning 200 acres or more 
taken from the tax rolls of Ellis, Hill, McLennan, and Bel] Counties, 
and summarized in Table 6, do not show that there has been a 
tendency toward an increase in concentration of ownership in large 
holdings. 
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There was a decided tendency toward a decrease in land held in 
holdings of 1,000 acres or more, the total decrease from 1899 to 1919 
being 21.3 per cent of the amount held in 1899. The percentage 
decrease for all holdings above 500 acres was 8.8. Holdings of from 
200 to 500 acres in size, however, showed a slight increase of 6.4 per 
cent over the amount held in 1899. / 

Land held by nonresidents of the counties has shown a decidedly 
greater tendency to decrease in the larger-sized holdings than has 
all land, the total decrease in land in all nonresident holdings of 200 
acres or more decreasing 21.4 per cent since 1899. 


Vg ae ia a 


TABLE 5.—Estimated possible increase in black land tenancy resulting from the 
breaking up of farms of 500 acres or more. 
| Decrease (—)- or | Possible Per 
Total | increase (+) in | jncrease | cent that 
increase Number of farms | jn num- | possible 
innum-|_ of— ber of | increase 
Period. ber of tenant was of 
tenant farms total 
farms for) 500 to 1,000 resulting | increase 
decade. | 1,000 j|acresand| from in ten- 
| acres. above. | change.? | antry.? 
TSS TESTE Dig See ea ats aie 2 ge ee RS Oe ue ge A oe pe ioe 12, 650 + 36 + 40 4675 a 
TESTS ED ees st ae ee ret ee pee cr oa es eat 25, 465 —338 —127 4,489 13.7 
OOO =19 10 eee es ee eee Se eee a nee ee 3, 434 — 92 — 3il 1,120 32.6 
TEST O219 20 ee ae eee nee eerie a enn oe eee eae eee 1, 541 — 48 — 98 1,749 LISS 


1 These data are computed from Census publications. 
3 This figure was arrived at as follows: Farms of from 500 to 1,000acres each were assumed to average 750 
These acreages were multiplied by the 
increase or decrease in the number of their respective size farms, giving total increase or decrease of acreage 
in farms above 500 acres. This total acreage was divided by the average size of the farm at the end of the 
decade, giving the figure in the column above. 

3 Preceding column divided by first column of table. 


acres in size; and farms of 1,000 acres or more, 1,250 acres in size. 


4 Decrease. 


TABLE 6.—LH «tent of concentration of ownership of land in holdings of different 
sizes in Ellis, Hill, McLennan, and Bell Counties, for different periods. 


I. ALL LAND KNOWN AND RENDERED. 


Holdings of 200 acres Holdings of 500 Holdings of 1,000 | Holdings of 200 to 
and over. acres and over. acres and over. 500 acres. 
Year. “ a = 
er cent er cent er cent Per cent 
Totalacres., of 13999 | Total | “ofigog | Total | ofigog | Total | or isog 
acreage. * | acreage. * | acreage. . | acreage. 
CO aie a eats 1, 507, 626 98.1 | .764,770 91.2 | 362,147| — 78.7 | 742,856 | 106.4 
1 CE Late Oa ae ee 1, 541, 267 100.3 760, 766 90.7 364, 641 79.3 780, 501 111.8 
ONO SS eo 1, 537, 313 100.0 | 792,557 94.5 | 385,005 83.7 | 744,756 | 106.7 
TE Fae! oY 1, 584, 606 103.1 | 831, 809 99.2 | 416,287 90.5 | 752,797 | 107.9 
Le he a a ee en 1, 536, 963 100.0 838, 685 100.0 459, 975 100.0 698, 278 100.0 
Il. LAND OWNED BY NONRESIDENTS. 
| | 
71) eee eee ee | 154,107 78.6 | 92,981 65.8 | 47, 945 pleGale 61: 106. a= tien 
PET Din 29g hes ee iets | 182,185 93.0 | 117,358 | 83.1 | 69,591 75.0 | 64,827 | 118.4 
AGO OF oe ie Sel 185, 914 94.9 | 118, 283 | 83.8 67, 802 73.0 67,631 | PASS 
Ses fee a 171, 662 | 87.6 | 119,240 | 84.4 | 65,587 | 70.7 | 52,422 95.7 
1899....... voceernee| 195,981 | 100.0 | 141, 212 lan 100.0 92, 828 | 100.0 54, 769 100.0 
; 


1 Data taken from county tax records. 
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Agriculture in the black land has passed in 60 years from the pion- 
eering stage of 1860, when the best land was plentiful and relatively 
cheap, to the well-established system of crop growing of 1920, with 
all but the very poorest land in use. As one would expect, this 
change has affected land values more than it has affected equipment 
values on the average farm. 

Land values rose from an average of $5.57 an acre in 1860 to 
$116.47 in 1920, an increase of 20.9 times $5.57, while during the 
same time the value of equipment per acre rose from $3.48 to $12.56, 
an increase of only 3.6 times $3.48 (see Table 7). 

The general depression following the Civil War caused both land 
and equipment values to decline from 1860 to 1870. However, equip- 
ment values continued to decline until 1880, owing to the breaking up 
of the stock-raising industry. There was 1 animal unit for each 
4.4 acres of land in farms in 1870 and 1 for each 6.7 acres in 1880. 

The striking increase in farm operators between 1890 and 1900, 
however, did not greatly affect land values, which increased only 
38.9 per cent during the decade as compared with an increase of 95.5 
per cent for the previous decade and 93.8 per cent for the decade 
following. 


TABLE 7.—Average farm values per acre in the black land, by decades, since 18602 


| | 

Average | Average | Average | Average 

value of | value of | value of | value of 

Census year. \landand) equip- | machin- live 
|buildings) ment ery stock 

| per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 


[NTE see ee EE Me ne ar EN APT Sy re 2) $5.57 | $3.48) $0.31 $3.17 
PSION ae ies et SE oe Sa UC RE cod ieee ee Soa 5.45 3.13 | 28 2.85 
T SBOE see oe as Stake a sn soea sonra cauonae ne ee ok eee 9.07 2.44 48 1.96 
(he ee et ae ee MON ep OR AE Rie Mia eure IS 2 80. 17.73 4.06 | él 3.45 
LOGQWEN | Petes ote. . Sa ene Sete oe ciel eee erm eae | 24.63 5.10} 1.09 4.01 
MOORS eRe | dee coe e/a eee 47.74 7.41 1.51 5.90 
TOO Grek SINE en ede Rocce Aetna a © a | 116.47) 12.56 4.15 8.41 


1 Computed from U. S. Census data. 


The increase in land values since 1900 has been 4.8 times as great as 
the increase during the four decades previous to that date. This 
phenomenal increase in the value of land occurred in a period 
when the size of the farm, the system of farming, and the number of 
farm operators practically remained unchanged. 

This great increase in value was largely the result of competition 
for the purchase of the land’s annual use value (present and pros- 
pective) without any significant change in the number of operators. 
This statement is supported by the fact that the bonus system (see 
p. 18) grew up during the decade from 1900 to 1910, although the 
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number of farm operators in the 19 black-land counties increased 
during this decade scarcely one-half of 1 per cent. On the other 
hand, land in farms increased 5.4 per cent. 

That the rapid increase in the value of land in this area was closely 
related to the trend of the value of the products that were produced 
on the land is indicated by Figure 2, which shows the movement of 
land values, and the movement of the values of the corn, small grain, 
and cotton produced on the land.’ In general, the movement of the 
curves are quite close together after 1890, when the present system 
of agriculture became fairly well established. Were data on annual 
land values available the curves would probably move more closely 
together. 
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Fig. 2.—Movement of the average value of land per acre and of the prices of the 
principal products raised on farms, for the black land of Texas. 


~ 


The rapid increase in land values during the past two decades is, 
therefore, primarily the results of an increase in the productive 
power of the land (measured in terms of dollars), which has re- 
flected itself in higher prices for land. However, war-time prices of 


8 The index figures of the value of the principal crops raised on the land were calculated 
as follows: The average annual farm prices of corn, oats, wheat, and cotton, as given by 
Yearbooks of the United States Department of Agriculture, were expressed in price per 
pound. These prices were weighted by the respective acreage of these crops grown in the 
_ black land as reported by each decennial United States Census, the acreages given by each 
census being used to weight prices for the four years preceding the census year, for the 
census year, and for the five years following the census year. ‘These weighted figures for 
the price of each of the four crops were added together for each year, and their sum was 
the figure from which the index figure, on the value of products raised in the black land 
for each year, was calculated. The census year 1909 was taken as the base. 
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cotton have, no doubt, raised land values to levels that prewar prices 
would not justify, and if cotton prices return permanently to prewar 
levels, land prices may decline as they did following the Civil War. 


LEGAL PHASES OF THE LAND PROBLEM. 


The landlord’s lien law is designed to protect the landlord against 
unscrupulous tenants who might try to get out of paying their debts 
to the landlord. It provides that the landlord has a prior len, 


whether contractual or not, on the tenant’s crop for advances fur- 


nished the tenant to make the crop, for any rent due on the year’s 
crop, and for teams, tools, and feed furnished the tenant by the 
landlord. 

The present homestead exemption law is based on a constitutional 
provision ® and exempts from forced-sale a legally designated home- 
stead of 200 acres, regardless of the value of the land and the im- 
provements on it. No len of any kind on the homestead is valid, 
except for taxes due on it, for the original purchase price, and for 
work and material used in putting permanent improvements on the 
place. Court interpretations of this law have been very rigid, and 
much opposition to its provisions has developed. However, repeated 
efforts to repeal or amend it have met with failure.*° 

The amount of value exempt at present is unquestionably much 
larger than was ever intended by those framing the provision in 
1875. Two hundred acres of some of the farms surveyed were worth 


$60,000, including the improvements on them. Yet, under the pres- 


ent law, every cent of this is exempt from seizure for debt, except 
as noted, and the land can not be used directly as a basis of credit 
to the owner. Such conditions are bound to affect the credit situa- 
tion in the State, making money for legitimate expansion of the 
farm business expensive and difficult to obtain. Without doubt, 
a limitation on the value of the exempted homestead would elimi- 
nate undesirable results of the present law, without seriously 1m- 
pairing the employment of the principle of homestead exemption 
as a means of protection from injustice and economic oppression. 
There has long been a public sentiment in the State against the 
ownership of farm land by nonresident aliens and by nonfarming 
corporations. Land can be acquired by such agencies only by fore- 
closure, for debt on the land, or as a settlement for other debts, and 
for judgment granted to the alien or corporation. But this land 


® See Article XVI, Sees. 50 and 51 of State Constitution, and for the law see The Com- 
plete Statutes of Texas of 1920, pp. 612-614. 

10 An amendment to the constitutional provision for the exemption of the homestead 
was submitted to the voters of the State for ratification in 1919, but failed to pass by a 
small majority, although it had the support of the Farmers’ Union officials, the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress, the Federal Land Bank at Houston, officers of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State A. and M. College, and most of the daily papers of the State. 
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must be disposed of within specified periods of time after posses- 
sion is secured.’? 

The antibonus law, as has been noted, was the result of agitation 
against the bonus system.*” 

This law makes it illegal to contract for or collect a rent in excess 
of the value of one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the cotton 
raised on the land where the landlord furnishes only land and im- 
provements, and a rent zn excess of one-half of the crops where the 
landlord furnishes land, improvements, and equipment. A tenant 
who is charged a rent in excess of this can.collect from the landlord 
by legal proceedings double the amount of the rent, and, further- 
more, the landlord loses his right to the landlord’s prior lien. 

Strict enforcement of this law would, no doubt, have far-reaching 
social effects in areas where the specified share rent yields a very low 
return on the value of the land, since it would tend to keep land 
values much lower than they would otherwise be. A legally pre- 
scribed and unvarying rent must be justified on social and not on 
economic grounds, for it does not provide for adjustment to meet 
changes 1n economic conditions that affect the amount of rent that 
equitably may be asked for the use of the land. 

The factors of production have been classified as land, equipment, 
and /abor—the human element of labor and management.’? In the 
black land the landlord furnishes only land, when renting his land 
on a one-third and one-fourth share basis, and the tenant furnishes 
the other two factors. The reward to land is rent, and the reward to. 
the other factors is usually spoken of as mterest on equipment and 
capital and labor income. 

Variations in the values of the landlord’s and tenant’s respective 
contributions toward the operation of the farm would of necessity 
vary the share of the rewards that should go to either party. Con- 
sequently, such variations have a vital bearing on the problems of 
the determination of an equitable rent. 

The total capital used on the average farm has varied consider- 
ably since 1860, but practically all of the increase in total farm 
value occurred during the past 20 years (see Table 8). The smallest 
average total value was reached in 1880, at the end of the decline 


11 See Complete Statutes of Texas, pp. 13-14 and 745. Aliens of countries which have 
treaties with the United States providing for the right of ownership in this country and 
aliens of countries which allow ownership rights to citizens of the United States are 
excepted from the provisions of this law. 

122 The extent to which the bonus system was practiced is not known, because the bonus 
provision of the rent contract was usually kept a secret and was very unpopular with 
renters in general (see Univ. of Tex. Bul. No. 21, 1915, Chapter VI). However, by 
1910 state-wide attention was given to the subject, which culminated in the organization 
of the Renters’ Union of America in 1911. The subject of rent and land problems in 
general became the main issue for the gubernatorial campaign of 1914, and the successful 
candidate was elected mainly because of his advocacy of an antibonus law. 

18 See Chapters IX, X, and XI of Taylor’s ‘Agricultural Economics.” 
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in total farm value which was caused mainly by a reduction in the 
size of the farm. 


TABLE 8.—Total value of the average black land farm and distribution of this 
value, by decades, sinee 1860.7 


| Average Per cent | Per cent | Percent’ Per cert 
aero le eee | fal | offarm | offarm | offarm , of farm 
year. per arm  ,~aluein | valuein | valuein valuein 

farm. | value landand| equip- | machin- live 

| * buildings., ment. ery. stock. 

| 

TSON eee Aes Soo Feo ae ee | 583.3] $4,860 61.5 | 38.5 3.5 35.0 
1 iy Ramee ee sees tere ee AM On iota 225.7 1,923 | 63.9 36.1 2.6 33.5 
BSSO Es eg a aed tao Ree ee 133.1 | 1,532 | 78.8 21.2 | 4.2 17.0 
WS GOT Ss eee Oe be eT eS See 114.3 | 2,493 | 81.4 18.6 2.8 15.8 
1900 Se eet eee Se eco Mean. eg 91.8 2,730 82.8 | 17.2 3.7 13.5 
TA (Re ee ae Pe ee Se ane 4 aera ee 96.0] ~ 5,306 86.6 | 13.4 2.7 10.7 
9.7 3.2 6.5 


Lic) een ate ee ae SO eet Deb in ag Bees |- 90.6] 11,694) 90.3 | 


+Computed from United States Census data. 
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Fic. 3.—Movement of the value of land, equipment, and labor used on the average 
black land farm, by decades since 1860. 


Prior to 1890 the size of the farm and the system of farming 
changed so radically that the actual and relative amounts of capital 
in land and buildings and in equipment were greatly affected. How- 
ever, since 1890 farm values have been affected very little by changes 
in size of farm and in the system of farming, and land values have 
gradually and consistently increased in proportion to equipment 
values. This increase possibly indicates to a certain extent the rela- 
tive future trend of the values of equipment and land if the present 
system of farming is maintained. 

If equipment value were the only value contributed to the farm 
business by the tenant, an equitable adjustment of rents would have 
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necessitated a gradual increase in rents each decade since 1880—pro- 
vided none of the increase in land values was speculative in nature. 
But the value of the labor, management, and risk contributed by the 
tenant to the farm business are relatively much greater than the 
value of his contribution in equipment. Consequently, equipment 
and land values alone do not constitute a basis for an equitable ad- 
justment of rent. 

Striking variations in the relative values of the factors of produc- 
tion on the average black-land farm have occurred since 1860. These 
variations are shown in Figure 3. Changes in the size and system of 
agriculture before 1890, as stated above, influenced the variations 
in both the actual and relative values of the factors of production, 
and for this reason 1890 was taken as the base for the index figures 
from which the graph was made.’ During these changes rent has 
not changed, except as price levels alter the value of rent in dollars, 
for the one-third and one-fourth share rent has been the customary 
rent since the early days of renting.?® 

Equitable rent adjustment must be based on a fairly accurate valua- 
tion of the contributions furnished respectively by landlord and ten- 
ant, and since these values vary greatly, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that a set share rent, such as is legalized in the antibonus law, 
can possibly adjust itself to these variations in the value of the factors 
of production. This adjustment can only be accomplished by a care- 
ful and scientific appraisal of the value of these factors as a basis 
for apportionment of the rewards of the farm business.?® 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE FORMS OF TENURE. 


FARM ORGANIZATION. 


For the discussion which follows, of the forms of tenure, operators 
are classified as (1) share croppers, (2) share tenants, (3) owners 


14 The index numbers on which graphs are based are calculated as follows: The index 
numbers of land and equipment values per farm were calculated from data given by 
decades in Table 8, p. 14. The index figures on the amount of labor used on the average 
farm were calculated by finding the total country population in-the 19 black-land counties 
by subtracting from the total population the population living within incorporated cities 
and towns. The ratio of the number of people engaged in agricultural pursuits to the 
country population in the State as a whole was then applied to the total country popula- 
tion of the black land, which gave the estimated number-engaged in agricultural pursuits 
in the black land. This figure for each decade divided by the number of farms for the 
decade gave the following average number of people engaged in agricultural pursuits per 
farm: 1860, 4.16; 1870, 3.67; 1880, 3.32; 1890, 2.25; 1900, 2.18; 1910, 2.11; 1920, 2.04. 
The average number of persons per farm engaged in agricultural pursuits was weighted by 
the average wage paid farm labor, other than harvest labor (see U. S. Bureau of Statistics 
Bulletin 79), which gave the final figures on which the index figures for labor were based. 

1 See “‘ Texas the Home of the Immigrant from Everywhere,” Texas Bureau of Imm!- 
gration Bulletin of 1873. 

16 Prof. William E. Leonard, formerly of the University of Texas, has suggested a 
county rent board with official standing and with power to adjust rents. This seems to 
be an excellent plan for a more scientific adjustment of rents. See Univ. of Texas Bulle 
tin No. 24-1915, p. 123. 
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additional, or (4) owner operators." ‘The term owner is used to in- © 


clude both owners additional and owner operators; and the term 
tenant is used to include both share croppers and share tenants. 

Of the 368 farmers from whom data were taken, 192, or 52.2 per 
cent, were share tenants; 83, or 22.6 per cent, were owner operators; 
65, or 17.7 per cent, were share croppers; 26, or 7 per cent, were owners 
additional; and 2, or 0.5 per cent, were cash tenants.’§ 


SIZE AND VALUE OF FARMS OF DIFFERENT TENURE CLASSES. 


The average size of the farms varied considerably with each form 
of tenure, as will be noted from Table 9. Share croppers, who had 
the smallest farms, had exactly half as many acres on the average as 
owner operators, who operated 118.2 acres each. Share tenants had 
only 14 acres less on the average than owner operators, while owners 
additional, who had the largest farms, operated 159.2 acres each. 


TABLE 9.— Average size and value of farms and the distribution of farm values 
for the different tenure classes. 


Average value per farm. Average value per 


acre of— 
Number Average 
Present tenure class. | ofoper- acres per ee 
ators. farm. Total | Value of} Value of | ,- 
Valueof| land Equip- 

farm | land and| equip- buildings.| without | ment. 

| value. buildings. | ment. buildings. 

| 

j | [a —. KJ o> Oa ———— 
Share croppers..-.---. | 65 59.1 | $10,945 | $9, 841 $1,104 $703 $155 $19.00 
Share tenants........ 1194 104. 2 19,162 | 16,489 2,675 1,144 148 26. 00 
Owners additional. ...| 26 159.2} 26,747 | 22,995 3, 752 2,061 | 132 24.00 
Owner operators. ....| 83 118. 2 23,408 | 19,078 3,330 2,215 ~ 143 28.00 
Atlioperators.24-<--- 368 103.3 18,981 | 16,359 2,622 1,374 145 25. 40 

| 


1 Includes two cash tenants. 


As a class, owner operators are better able than any other tenure 
class to increase the size of their operated farms, for their average 
net worth is more than twice that of owners additional and more 
than eight times the average wealth of share tenants. The fact is 


77 Owner operators own all the land they operate. Owners additional own part and 
rent part of the land they operate. Share tenants rent all the land they operate and 
furnish all labor and equipment used on their farms, and as a rule receive two-thirds of 
the grain and three-fourths of the cotton raised. Share croppers rent all their land and 
furnish only the labor used in operating their farms, the equipment, feed; repairs, etc., 
being furnished by the landlord and the crops being shared equally. There are two 
distinct classes of croppers in the black land, these classes being known locally as half 
renters and as half hands. The half renter usually gets all the land he can operate and 
does little work for his landlord. The half hand is allowed only enough land to “ hold” 
him during the year, the aim of the landlord being to use the half hand most of the time 
working on his (the landlord’s) farm. The cropper farm, therefore, is frequently a part 
of a larger unit of farm organization and is discussed throughout this bulletin from the 
tenure and operator viewpoint rather than from the organization viewpoint. : 

8 These two cash tenants were included with the data on share tenants throughout the 
bulletin. 
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that owing to advanced age, many owner operators are gradually 
decreasing the size of their farms as they approach retirement time. 
This class of farmers has been called “retreating farmers.” ” 

The average size of share croppers’ farms is small as a result of 
the fact that probably half of them had less land than they needed 
in order to utilize their entire time.2? Owners additional as a class 
are successful farmers who are striving to expand their farm busi- 
ness, and do so by renting additional land. © 

The average total value of the farm and its equipment for all ten- 
ure classes was $18,981; and the relative values of farms for different 
forms of tenure have the same order as the order of the sizes of farms 
for the different tenure classes (see Table 9). However, it will be 
noted that owner-operator farms have relatively a much higher value 
in proportion to size than do the farms of owners additional. 

That the average value of farms of owner operators is relatively 
large is due in part to the fact that they have more than twice the 
wealth of owners additional (see Table 22) and can have and do 
have better houses and farm equipment. Furthermore, many of the 
owner operators are decreasing the size of their farms as they ap- 
proach retirement age without reducing proportionately their build- 
ing and equipment value. 

An interesting fact brought out in connection with equipment 
value per acre is that share tenants are almost as well supplied with 
equipment as are owner operators. One of the serious drawbacks 
of the one-crop system practiced in the region is that the tenant can 
not profitably invest all his surplus savings in his farm business, 
and the resultant tendency for some tenants to overinvest in equip- 
ment probably explains the relatively high average equipment value 
for them as a class. | 

The data on value of buildings show strikingly one of the evils 
of tenancy in this area. The average value of buildings on share- 
tenant farms is about one-half, and on share-cropper farms less than 
one-third of the average value of buildings on the farms of owner 
operators. Most of this difference is accounted for in the difference 
in value of dwellings (see Table 29). 

However, there is a lack of buildings for housing machinery on 
the farms of all tenure classes. Investigation on this question re- 
vealed the facts that (of those reporting) 120 tenants had no build- 
ings for the protection of machinery from the weather, 10 had part 
of their machinery under shed, and 16 had all machinery under shed. 
Forty-five owners had no machinery under shed, 9 had part of it 


19 See Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin No. 44, p. 6. 
20 Highteen of the 65 croppers had 30 acres or less. 
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under shed, while 21 had all of their machinery protected from the 
weather. 

Of the various tenure classes, share croppers farm the most val- 
uable land (after deducting building values). Furthermore, the 
land farmed by share tenants is higher in price than the land farmed 
by either of the owner classes. This situation, common throughout 
the cotton belt, is not the result of competition between operators, 
the most efficient getting the best land, but it is rather the result 
of competition between systems of farming, with the operators who 
will grow the most cotton getting the best land. This is largely due 
to the fact that the owner believes cotton yields him the highest 
net returns, and to the fact that when cotton is raised the owner 
can easily ascertain what his share of the crop is and can easily 
market it. 

OTHER FARMS OWNED BY OPERATORS. 


Owners who have farms they do not operate usually have acquired 
the additional farms as investments, or in order to have land for 
children who are growing up (Table 10). <A larger proportion of 
owner operators than of any tenure class own farms they do not 
operate; over one-third of all in this class own additional farms, as 
compared with about one-fifth of owners additional and one-eighth 
of share tenants. Furthermore, the average owner operator’s equity 
in farms owned but not operated is nearly twice as large as the 
average equity of owners’ additional, and more than four times 
as much as the average equity of tenants in the farms they own but 
do not operate. 

Black-land tenants usually say. that the land in the region is 
priced higher than its productive capacity warrants, and that if 
they buy they will buy where land is cheaper. Evidently, this be- 
lief has influenced the purchase of farms owned by share tenants, 
for the average value per acre of the land owned by share tenants 
was $74, while the average value of the land they operated was $175 
per acre. 


TABLE 10—Operators who own farms they do not operate, and the size, value, 
and equity in these farms, for the different classes of tenure. 


Number | 
of oper- | Per cent | Ses = 
ate ofall | Number | Average | AN aries = rs es eek Average 
Present tenure status.| who  operators| of other | acres per | 16 Qner- = es = age of 
owned intenure| farms. | operator.| P t P Dp t P ity, | Operator. 
Gihien class. | ator. ator. equity. 
farms. 
Share croppers....... | 2} BG 2 29.0| $1,350 $1, 200 88.8 48 
Share tenants........ 20 12.8 27 115. 2 | 8,559 5, 882 68.7 43 
Owners, additional. -| 5 19.2 | 8 207.6 | 20,726 13, 274 64.4 44 
Owner operators. .... 29 | 34.9 53 209.5 | 26,589 25,515 95.9 49 
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The average black-land farmer, regardless of his tenure, is a one- 
crop farmer; for owners had about six-tenths, share tenants over 
two-thirds, and share croppers almost four-fifths of all their crop 
land in cotton. Moreover, approximately two-thirds of the total 
area of the 368 farms was in cotton in 1919 (Table 11). 


TABLE 11.—Proportion of all farm land in crops, proportion of all crop land in 
various crops, and operators classified by the per cent of all crop land planted 
to cotton, by tenure classes for 368 operators. 


| Per cent of all operators in each 
| : cis tenure group whose per cent 
Per cent of all crop land in of cotton acreage to all crop 
| Per cent acreage is— 
of all 
Present tenure status. | farm 
| land in | | 
90 per jes = 
| crops. | 75:60 50 to Below 
Cotton.) Corn. ae one ce 90 per | 75 per | 50 per 
yee cent. | cent. | cent: 
| 
Share croppers......:....... [ee rome aa rreTules Toate ee 5O5 | a od abe. 5 OAs aol J O00 aaa 
Sharestenants 2. 222.2 2 91.3 | 67.1 12:9. |—_-1529 4.1 1.6; 29.0] 59.6) 9.8 
Owners additional.......... Sie fad Gok 2 thes ee Ae |e Ad: Il eee ele 1 Gale STR ae SoOnS 
Owner oeprators.....:.....- 85. 9 62.5 16.0 16. 2 Berle |. 13.4 | 646) 22.0 
A OperatOrss- ene ease 87. 6- 66. 0 IBEG |] ~ TGs Th 4.3 10. 1 | 23.5 | 53. 6 | 12.8 
| | ' 


The extent of the dependence that the black-land farmer places 
in cotton is not adequately shown by these data. Corn is grown 
primarily to feed live stock used in producing cotton, and in this 
sense it practically becomes a cost in the production of cotton. Be- 
cause this policy so largely governs the growing of corn, the per- 
centage of corn to all crops varies but little with the different tenure 
classes. 

Over half of all croppers have 90 per cent or more of their crop 
area in cotton. And, while practically none of the operators in the 
other tenure classes go to this extreme, only 15 per cent of them have 
less than 50 per cent of their crops in cotton. 

In this connection it is well to note that the conservation of soil 
fertility is rarely considered by operators in any of the tenure 
classes. However, it will be seen that owners probably do more 
to conserve soil fertility than do tenants, for owners alternate grain 
crops with cotton to a greater extent than do tenants. 


RENT CONTRACTS AND RELATION BETWEEN LANLORD AND TENANT. 


Customary renting practice forms the basis for practically all 
renting contracts. In fact, nearly all rent contracts are nothing 
more than an agreement between the landlord and tenant that “ cus- 
tomary renting practices” shall be followed. Such a contract, no 
doubt, seems indefinite and broad in its interpretation, but customary 
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practices are quite well known and there is less friction due to mis- 


understanding between landlords and tenants than one would ex-. 


ect. 
. The principal objection to this method of renting is that it does not 
induce changes in the rent contract as the tenant develops and as 
he and his landlord learn to appreciate each other better through 
experience.22 Written contracts would probably induce a greater 
care in working out the details to fit changed conditions. 

Data on the details of the rent contracts of 259 tenants are given 
in Table 12. Of those reporting on the question, only 13.5 per cent 
_ had written contracts. Only 1 share cropper out of 61 reporting had 
a written contract. Only 4 contracts out of a total of 239 ran for 
more than a year. | 


TABLE 12.—Provision of rent contracts on 259 rented farms, 


Nature of contract. | Duration of contract. eee privi- 
> rr | | More than ‘Num-|N Bea 
Verbal. | Written. O ar.: i | Num- | Num 
er | ritten ne year | “one year. her se 7 
Tenure class. | who | who | Num- 
| | were | were | ber 
Pere) Per ; aera Per ae notal-| not 
= cent of) cent of ~. |centofix_.__ cent of | lowed | lowed ‘report- 
“ber, | those es those Aue those ee those | to to | ing. 
* report-| report-, report report-| sub- | sub- 
fe ote ing. | jo are | | ing: | Tent. Tent. | 
| 
| re | | | | 
Share croppers......... 60 | 96.8 | 1 1.6 59 | 98.3 END Bee ID 19 | 36 
Share tenants..........| 155 | 82.4/ 25} 13.3] 168] 98.8 | 2 1.2 7 4l 85 
Owners additional....- 2 20.0 | 8 | 80.0 8 | 88.9 1 11.1 | 5 24 13 
| H | | | 


1 Frequently no dependable information on certain points could be obtained, hence the number of opera- 
tors on which the data in this table are based varies considerably. 

The privilege of subrenting is not usually allowed, and frequently 
is not mentioned in contracts, since a provision in the landlord’s hen 
law makes it illegal to subrent land without the landlord’s consent. 
It will be seen, however, that a greater proportion of share tenants 
than of share croppers are allowed to subrent. 

Thirty-six farms were found where the landlord had agreed to 
pay the tenant for improvements put on the place, provided the land- 
lord gave his permission to have the improvements put on the farm. 
Usually it was agreed that when the tenant left the farm the land- 
lord would buy the improvements himself or require the tenant fol- 
lowing to buy them. This provision would unquestionably be de- 
sirable for most rent contracts. Landlords frequently complain 
that they can not repair old improvements or put new ones on the 


“1 Many cases were found where absolutely nothing as to details of rent contracts was 
said for years, the tenant simply asking his landlord, some time in the fall, if it were 
agreeable to remain on the farm another year, 
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farm, because their returns from the farm do not justify such ex- 
penditures, or because tenants will not take care of these improve- 
ments. 

If legal provision were made for the compensation of tenants for 
improvements put on with the landlord’s consent, the present prob- 
lem of tenant housing would be less acute, landlords would not so 
often be accused of lack of interest in this problem, and the mutual 
interest in the farm arising from a joint ownership of improvements 
would make for a more stable and reliable tenantry. Moreover, 
with such a provision, tenants would be able to invest their savings 
in the farm business, which is possible only to a limited extent with 
the prevailing crop and renting system. This lack of opportunity 
to accumulate by gradually increasing their investment in the farm 
constitutes one of the most serious drawbacks to the tenure and 
financial progress of the tenant in this area. 

~The amount of supervision given the tenant by the landlord is 
largely dependent on the location of the landlord’s residence with 
reference to the rented land. Data on the residence of the landlords, 
given in Table 13, show that very few of the landlords of share 
croppers live outside of the county, and that 42.2 per cent live near 
the farm of the cropper. On the other hand, only one out of eight 
landlords of share tenants live near the tenant’s farm, and over one- 
fifth of them live in another county. | 


TABLE 13.—Residence of landlords of share croppers and share tenants. 


Landlords who do 


- Landlords who live | Landlords who live SAP REL a eee 


near tenant farm. in same county. county. 
Class of tenants. =a = 
Per cent Per cent i Per cent 
Number. | ofall Number. of all Number. of all 
reporting. reporting. reporting. 
Shine CLOpMens: 6.2 2 6 So Sei oce S-2 Diet 42,2. | 31 48,4 6 9.4 
DMATCTOM ANTS So Sees eS cee: 23 | 1252 127 67.6 38 20. 2 


The recapitulations for the tax rolls of Bell, Hill, and McLennan 
Counties for 1919 show that only 8.4 per cent of all the land outside 
of incorporated cities and towns was owned by nonresidents of the 
county in which the land was located. Only 17 of the nonresidential 
landowners in Bell County in 1919 lived outside of Texas, and none 
lived outside of the United States. : 

Jt will be noted from Table 14 that about half of all share croppers 
were subject to supervision by landlords. The extent of this super- 
vision is in a way indicated by the average number of visits the land- 
lord makes to the farm during the year, namely, 85 for each of the 
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17 share croppers who reported on this. question.*? Share tenants 
receive very little close supervision. Nine out of each ten said they 
were given no supervision by their landlords, and the average number 
of visits by landlords was only 5 during the year. 


TABLE 14.—Supervision of tenants by landlords. 


: Operators whose Operators whose 
Operators whose landlords. give! landlords’ give Visits of landlord 


landlords give “little? : 
= ttle super- close supervi- | per year. 
no supervision. eo: _ sions | 
Tenure class. | 
- Average 
Per cent Per cent | Per mene ae number 
~ of those ~, of those | 4; of those of visits 
Number.) | eport- Number. report- | Number. report- See per 
ing. ing. ing a oper- 
| 8: ator 
TOPPCIS = ee eek 30 51.7 | 5 8.6 23 39.7 | li 85 
Pewancs.s- 2 fois 2 oe 161 91.6 8 4.55 7 3.9 | 100 5 
Owners additional. 9 AOO NON) ae Ec eee eee PRSesessesjssstscsc: 2) 3 bri 


1“*Close supervision’ as here used means close attention and direction as to how and when the details 
frit ite Kren POU oaks ioe nat HG Leaves und tear ee eet a eee le 
operations. 

This great difference between the amounts of supervision given by 
landlords of the two renting classes accounts in part for the social 
stigma popularly placed on the cropper stage. It is unfortunate 
that conditions foster this dislike for the cropper stage, for cropper 
farming can be made to exercise a useful and desirable function in 
the tenure system of the black land. It offers the young, inex- 
perienced man, who has little capital, an opportunity to assume part 
of the risks involved in operating a farm, with a good chance of 
receiving in return an increased reward over farm wages as payment 
for assuming part of the responsibilities and risks of an operator. 
If landlords were more careful about the nature of their supervision 
and granted more privileges as regards raising a garden, and keeping 
poultry, and a cow, they would do much to obviate the popular dis- 
like for the cropper stage. 

Operators were asked if they noted any changes taking place in 
renting practices. Of 168 operators answering the question, 126 
noticed no changes, which probably means a lack of observataion on 
the part of most of the operators. Many, however, believe that the 
bonus system was on the decline and that it was getting easier to 
obtain desirable share-tenant contracts from the viewpoint of the 
tenants. 


“It should be borne in mind that the average man does not like to answer questions 
of this nature, and for this reason answers were not secured from all operators. Further- 
more, some of the answers secured were possibly misleading, and where there was doubt 
concerning the answer given and no verification could be had it was discarded. 
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INCOMES FOR THE DIFFERENT TENURE CLASSES. 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF AREA IN 1919. 


Before discussing the incomes earned in 1919 on the farms sur- 
veyed it is well to consider comparative data on the general economic 
conditions prevailing in the black land during that year. The year 
was characterized by unusually high prices of products, especially 
cotton, by a yield of cotton that was much below the average for 
the black land, and by unusually high costs of production. Further- 
more, the fall of the year was unusually wet and the picking of cot- 
ton was thus delayed to a considerable extent, resulting 1 in an inferior 
grade of cotton in most cases. 

The total production of cotton for the 19 black-land counties in 
1919 was 89.1 per cent of the average production for the 20 years, 
1900 to 1919, inclusive.?? 

The production of cotton for the 6 counties in which most of the 
survey data were taken was 74.4 per cent of the 20-year average pro- 
duction for these counties. Without doubt the acreage of cotton had 
not been reduced after 1916 (Census data show an increase of 11.8 per 
cent from 1910 to 1920), for the high prices prevailing from then 
until 1920 did much to stimulate the farmer to plant more cotton, 
although the low yields during these years tended to prevent the 
realization of profits that otherwise might have resulted from high 
prices. The average of monthly prices of cotton received by pro- 
ducers for 1919 was 29.6 cents per pound, the highest price received 
during the 9 years from 1911 to 1919, inclusive.*4 

ak ne economic situation of the binceland farmer in 1919 is further 
shown in Figure 4. While the trend of prices of articles which the 
farmer bought and the trend of farm wages were steadily and 
sharply upward after 1916, the upward trend of gross receipts from 
cotton (represented by the total value of cotton produced in Ellis 
and, Wilhamson Counties) was relatively much less abrupt. 

It is doubtful, therefore, if the average income of farmers for 
whom survey data were taken was larger than usual in 1919, since 
the cotton crop on which they so largely depend was less than three- 
fourths of an average crop, and at the same time all costs were un- 
usually high and weather conditions unfavorable. 


23 Wigures on total cotton produced are computed from Census publications which report 
the total number of bales ginned annually for each county. The figures on production are 
on the basis of 500-pound bale equivalents. 

*4The average prices received by producers for their cotton during these years were as 
follows: 1911, 12.7 cents; 1912, 10.6 cents; 1913, 12 cents; 1914, 10.6 cents; 1915, 8.9 
cents ; 1916, 13.5 cents; 1917, 21.5 cents; 1918, 29.5 cents; 1919, 29.6 cents. (Krom 
December, 1920, Crop Reporter, U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates, p. 144.) 
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The farm income is the difference between receipts and expenses.”® 
If from this farm income we deduct the value of the operator's labor 
and add to the remainder the value of the family living furnished by 
the farm, we get a figure that represents the net return to the farm 
and its equipment for their services in production, regardless of 
what portion of this return goes to the landlord or to the tenant. 
In other words, this figure represents the net increase of wealth 
attributable to the farm, irrespective of tenure.2° The income for 
share tenants’ farms, when figured in this way, compares favorably 
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Fic. 4..-Movement of the prices of articles farmers buy, of farm wages, and of the 
value of cotton raised in Ellis and Williamson Counties, Tex. (5-year average 1909-13 
equals 100). 


with the income of the farms of the two owner classes, while the 
income from cropper farms is only about two-thirds as large as the 
income from farms of the other tenure classes. 
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25 Incomes were not calculated by the usual receipts and expense method, but by taking 
inventorics of the farm business at the beginning and the end of the year. To the differ- 
ence between inventories was added any sum taken out of the farm business and put in 
outside enterprises, and the sum of all family living expenses. From this sum was taken 
receipts from sources outside of the farm business. This gave a basic figure from which 
the various income figures were calculated. 

26 It will be seen by comparing items 1 and 2 of Table 15 that the value of the operator's 
labor is not as great as the value of family living furnished by the farm, hence item 2, 
which includes the family living furnished by the farm but does not include the value of 
the operator’s labor a the farm, represents the net return of the farm more nearly than 
item 1. Items 1 and 2, however, include the value of the operator's management and the 
value of uninsured risk; that is, nothing is deducted for these. The value of family labor 
on farm is considered a farm expense. 
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TABLE 15.—Analysis of incomes of 343 black-land farms and farm operators, by 
tenure classes. 


: | 
| | For 343 
| For62 | For 179 oe | For 76 | operators 
Item of income. share share | aqaqji- | OwWner- | ofall 
croppers. | tenants. Final operators. tenure 
re _ classes. 
| 
3 : ioey | | 
eatin ingore 2 VOR. ee ok al a eee ep aiae $1,217 | $1,678 | $1,609 | $1,757| $1,607 
2. Farm income plus value of family living furnished | | | 
by farm and minus value of operator’s labor !__..-. 1, 255 1, 812 | 1, 866 | 1,911 1, 734 
3. Ratio of net return to the total farm capital 2_...-. 13.4 11.4 | Sno 10.3 ile Ss 
= : | 
4. Operator’s labor income (interest charged on all 
farm ecaplialatsie Pel Cent). sooo See as sks. So 2ee eo 528 !} 702 | — (fil 317 | 498 
5. Operator’s labor income, plus family living from | | 
farm (interest at 74 per cent deducted)-....-......- | 775 1,120 | 480 655 | 906 
6. Operator’s labor income plus family living from | | | 
farm (interest on capitalin equipment at 74 per cent | 
and on capital in land at 44 per cent deducted)....) 3775.| 31,128 | 731 1, 293 | 1,082 
7. Operator’s rate of net return on his share of farm | | | 
Capiialessets oo eee a ee ee So oapeea oe oe eae | Ox] 45.7 | IGE PE 10.7 | BH 
8. Landlord’s rate of net return on his share of farm | | | 
(33 018 EY ae Sete ge Bee ee 6.6 | 5.6 | Ea ee 5.9 
9. Actual disposable net income from labor of oper- | | 
ator and family and from farm investment (interest | | | | | 
and rent when paid out not included.®)...........- lie 094 | 1,513 | 1, 646 2, 429 1, 649 
10. The family’s net accumulation of wealth for the | | | 
Wn te Soe Sem ece ooeseoA deen ossna eo aeobaaceSes see | 149 | 291 | 213 _ 618 327 
| | 


1 No interest on farm capital, whether borrowed or not, is deducted in these figures, and the data are 
based on the operated farm as a whole, regardless of the tenure of the operator. Each tenant or cropper 
farm is here considered a farm as defined by the Census. The value of family labor on farm is considered 
a farm expense. 

2 Caleulated on the basis of item 2. 

3 Since rent instead of interest is deducted in calculating the income of tenants, these figures are the same 
as item 5 above, except for share tenants, 36 of whom had $31,824 invested in improvements on the farms 
they operated which caused their labor income to be increased $8 on an average in item 6. 

4 Croppers own no farm capital, hence no calculation was made for them. 

5 In this figure no allowance is made for rent and interest on farm capital unless these are actually paid 
out. Therefore, the figure for an owner-operator whose farm is not mortgaged has no rent or interest on 
farm capital deducted, but for operators who actually paid either rent or interest, or both, these items were 
not included in the figure. 5 


On the other hand, the ratio of net return to the capital invested in 
the cropper farm (item 3) was more than the ratio of net return to 
capital for any of the other tenure classes, and in this regard share 
tenant farms also exceeded the farms of owners. It would seem, 
therefore, that net social wealth is increased proportionally most 
when land is operated in the black land by tenants.** However, it 
should be remembered that materia] wealth is sometimes created at 
a loss to the intellectual, social, and political life of people; and, 
judging from the effects of tenancy on the education of tenants’ chil- 
dren (see pp: 56-60), such losses would far outweigh any possible in- 
crease in social wealth that might result from an extension of tenancy 


in the black land. 


The rate of net return on the capital invested in the farm can not 
well be used as an indication of the relative efficiency of the operators 


27 Tenant farms, as has been shown, have a higher percentage of their acreage in crops; 
a smealler proportion of farm capital in buildings, and no doubt less land is used in yards, 
dwelling sites, and other nonproductive purposes than is the case with farms operated by 
owners, tending to give a higher ratio of net return on the capital invested in the tenant 
farm. With this exception, however, it is doubtful if the less diversified farming of the 
tenant yields a greater net social gain on the capital invested over a long period of time 
thar the more diversified farming of owners. 
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of the different tenure classes in this area. Considerations that are 
not of an economic nature influence operators differently. For ex- 
ample, some of the most efficient operators may not wish to grow large 
acreages in cotton, thus running the risk of being compelled to keep 
their children out of school to get it picked; and prefer to grow small 
grain on much of their land, even though their net return on capital - 
is thereby made smaller. 
The operator's labor income, as used in most farm-management : 
surveys, is the net surplus left to the operator, for his labor and man- 
agement, after deducting all farm expenses (including interest on 
the farm capital) from receipts, not including the family living fur- 
nished by the farm as a receipt. The labor income given under item 
4, Table 15, conforms to the above definition, deducting interest at 74 
per cent—the average interest paid for first mortgage loans on the : 
farms surveyed.2s In all cases where land was rented, the actual rent % 
paid was deducted and not an assumed rate of interest on the esti- : 
mated value of the land. | 
Item 5 is similar to item 4, except that the value of the family 
living is included as a receipt. And item 6 is the same as 5, except. 
that on farms operated by owners the interest on Jand value deducted 
was 44 per cent, which was the average return on the capital invested 
in cash-rented farms, in 7 black-land counties in 1919.?° 
Item 6 represents more correctly the net value that the farmer re- 
ceives for his farm labor and management than do either of the other 
two items on labor income.*° It will be noted that when a flat rate of 
74 per cent is deducted to arrive at labor income, both tenant classes 
make a better showing than either of the owner classes. The 26 
owners additional have the lowest average labor income—averaging a 
loss of $61 each for their labor and management. Yet in this calcu- 
lation the interest deducted on the value of the land was not in excess 
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° This is the average weighted interest rate on first mortgages, weighted by the total 
amount of loans under the different interest rates. 

2 This rate of return on cash-rented farms is based on compilations made from 
schedules of the 1919 census on 331 cash-rented farms in Collin, Falls, Lamar, Limestone, 
Milam, Navarro, and Travis Counties. This ratio does not represent the net return to 
the landlord, as taxes, upkeep, and other expenses are not deducted. : 

°°'The present price of land is the sum cf a number of different values. . It represents 
use values in production, the value of anticipated increases in future income-yielding 
power, and the value of the social, community, and home uses which go with the owner- 
ship of the farm. The man who buys a farm gets all values attaching to the ownership 
of the land, but the renter gets only its present use values (including in some cases part 
or atl of the home, social, and community values), and should pay for these only. For 
this reason the cost of land, in calculating labor income, should be the cost of its present 
mses. Since a current rate of interest on the capital invested in land and buildings covers 
‘fll values that go to make up the price of land, it may be too much to charge for the 
use of the land for the year’s operation. Share rent, besides paying for the use of the 
land for the year, covers part of the risk in the business that the landlord assumes, 
but the landlord assumes comparatively little risk when he rents for cash. On account 
of these conditions it is believed that cash rent offers the best available figure as a basis 
for calculating the cost of land as a factor of production. 
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of the interest paid in the region for loans under reasonably favor- 
able conditions. 

In practice the operator does not calculate his labor income in this 
manner. He knows that what he receives from the farm for family 
hving materially reduces his family expenses, correspondingly in- 
creasing his reward for labor and management. Furthermore, if he 
is an owner, knowing that land values have steadily risen in the past, 
he assumes that this rise in the future will supplement the low re- 
turn that his land yields from its present use. Moreover, he fre- 
quently is influenced to pay more for his farm than he otherwise 
would pay, because he desires to own his home. Consequently, part of 
the land cost is considered part of his family expenses. In short, he 
does not charge all of the present cost of land to its present operating 
use. Hence, the landowner realizes that he has not in any sense low- 
ered his power to earn wealth by becoming an owner; he knows that 
he has bought new personal satisfactions and future incomes which © 
he thinks are worth the price paid for them. 

Thus, when these values are not deducted from the net surplus 
which is the reward of the operator for his work and management 
(see item 6) the result is quite different from that shown in item 4. 
The average labor income of owner operators increased from $317 
to $1,293, and the increase for the labor income of owners’ additional 
income is from minus $61 to plus $731. 

The average rate of net return on the investment of the share ten- 
_ ant in the farm business is more than four times as large as the rate 
of return to owners on their investment (see item 7). This situation 
is quite generally realized, and is a strong stimulus to the develop- 
ment of tenancy in the area. 

The pecuniary considerations responsible for this tendency may 
be further shown by presenting the things that would confront a 
share tenant who contemplated buying the average farm operated 
by the share tenants interviewed. The average value of the farms 
operated by share tenants was $16,489 (see Table 9), and the average 
net rent paid to the landlord in 1919 was $924.51 Assuming that 
the tenant could pay one-third of the price of the farm in cash,%? 
the interest at 7$ per cent on the remainder would amount to $825 
for the year, leaving a remainder over rent of $99 to apply as pay- 
ment for the interest on the cash payment and upkeep. Interest on 
the cash payment would amount to $412, and after taking the re- 
mainder of $99 from this, the tenant would be short $313 as an owner 
of the place he rented in 1919. For this $313 he would have to get 


31 Net rent as used here is the gross rent from the land less taxes and upkeep. 
*2 The approximate per cent paid in cash by owners who have bought since 1900. (See 
Table 20.) 
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his reward from the privileges of owning the farm, including the 


right to all increases in land value and to any intangible values the 


tenant may place on ownership. 
Share tenancy, therefore, yields the tenant a greater immediate 


cash return than he could earn with an equivalent expenditure of 
cash and labor as an owner operator, and this condition tends to 
increase the period of tenancy of operators, and thus the per cent 
of tenancy. A rigid enforcement of the antibonus law, if the legally 
specified share is less than the net return attributable to land after 
all expenses are deducted (not including rent to be paid as an ex- 
pense), would tend to make land values lower than they would be 
were there no such law, and the enforcement of the law under the 
conditions outlined would, without doubt, tend to lessen the stimulus 
to tenancy mentioned above. : 

Land owners in the black land have frequently said their rents 
were too small to yield them a return on the capital invested in the 
land equivalent to the return yielded on the same capital if it were 
put in equally safe alternate investments. In 1919, a year favorable 
to landlords, the landlord’s net return on his farm capital was less 
for both tenant classes than the average first mortgage loan rate. 
The average rate of net return to the landlords on share-tenant 
farms was 5.6 per cent and on cropper farms 6.6 perecent (see item 
8, Table 15). 

However, if the returns of the landlord from rent in the past were 
supplemented by his net returns from increases in land values it 
would be found that his total net gain as a land owner has been very 
attractive. By reference to data in Table 7, it will be noted that 
Jand values in the black land as a whole, including improvements 


placed on the land, have increased each decade since 1870, and by 


increases varying from 39 to 144 per cent. 

In order to give the proper emphasis to this important phase of the 
tenure problem, data on each land purchase were taken from all 
operators interviewed who had bought land in the black land. These 
data are summarized in ‘Vable 16. In each individual case the in- 
crease or decrease in land values was calculated by deducting the 
value of improvements (buildings, fences, drainage, clearing, etc.) 
from the gross increase or decrease. All increases are calculated in 
terms of their equivalent in interest compounded annually on the 
original investment, which is, in reality, counting the original invest- 
ment and the accumulated increase as reinvested capital for each 
year. 

It will be noted that only 3.7 per cent of all purchases were made 
at a loss, and that these places were usually kept for a very short 
time. Practically no losses were recorded on purchases where the 
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land was kept an average of over three years. Therefore, land in- 
vestment has been exceptionally safe to these people. 


* 


TABLE 16.—Changes in the value of land bought in the black land by the opera- 
‘tors interviewed, expressed in equivalents of interest compounded annually on 
the original investment. 


Land bought and sold. Land bought and still owned. 
At a gain. At a loss. At a gain. At a loss. 
Changes in land values : sass 
equivalent to an annual | 
compound interest of— Ag- Aver- Ag Aver- Ap- Aver- Ag- Aver- 
Num-| gre- | 28° Num- gre- | 28¢ Num- gre- | 28° Num-) gre- | 28° 
Horioflimate co ber gate com-| ber ate com-| ber | gate com- 
cases anes pound ears|POUld) of | vears(PoUnd Of | years |pound 
et eld inter-| Cases. reid inter-| cases. veld. inter-| cases.| veld inter- 
est. “| est yest. Eh eGsine 
OME Cent eee sees asta val eye eee Ne gel eer in eae Aeon Bee 4 (5) (es SR eel eee |yga ie ie tlc 
Above 0 and to 4 per cent. . 5 Psy |) \ Bos 1 I) 240 PRY | PANN LPS 3 32 0.7 
Above 4and to 8percent..| 19] 118] 6.4 3 Me 16310 ND ae Oe aos Sal esgeclbnsese 
Above 8 and to 12 percent... IQ) WB Y7 NOS Sy Ie oeee heoeseellooodec ASH AOAO! [Gy Deol areestavet peers | eres 
Above 12 and to 16 per cent. 8 32 | 14.9 1 1} 1550 11 FTE | AES 25a | ae om | ee 
Above 16 and to 20 per cent. 6 19 | 17.8 1 3°] 17.0 4 Pees We Beec|baadad!sasscc 
Above 20 and to 25 per cent. 7 PM || 28533 | 1 1 | 22.0 8 BS Oe per Geass sn ae ahs 
Above 25 per cent.......... 7 LTE SONG reset tener sees ersten 5 TAS OS: Om every pe rey rare | ree ae 
Total number of cases ..-...- SHA le aS a a 7 Aah ie Se le O75 al SS ie Eales Biplane Bleed 


The average weighted per cent of annual net increase in land 
values ** calculated annually, for land bought and then sold, was 9 
per cent, and for the land that was bought and held, 7.9 per cent. 
In other words, the increase in land values was the equivalent of an 
annually compounded interest on the original investments of 9 and 
io per cent. The net return from these 267 purchases of land 
from increases in its value alone, therefore, has been enough to make 
the land an attractive and safe investment, to say nothing of the 
return in rents. 

General realization of these facts has, without doubt, been a most 
potent influence in the rapid increase in land value during the last 
20 years. Whether or not it has resulted in speculative inflation 
of land values is impossible to say from available data. However, 
unless present price levels in general are maintained, there is the 
possibilty of much loss and social unrest in the present situation. 

The farmer’s net surplus wealth accumulated during the year de- 
pends on the amounts of his capital that he owns, the labor that. he 
himself can furnish, and the amounts of these he must hire. The 
actual disposable incomes of operators, in which interest and wages 
are deducted only when actually paid, are shown in item 9, Table 
15. These figures include all value received by the farmer from the 
labor of himself or family on and off the farm, and values of family 
hving furnished by the farm. 


33 The rates of increase were weighted by the aggregate years the land was owned as 
given for each group in Table 16. 
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The disposable income varies from $1,094 for croppers to $2,429 for 
owner operators—a. difference of $1,835. This difference exceeds 
the difference in the labor incomes of the two classes by $817 (com- 
pare with item 6), which is largely.the results of the earning power 
of the greater amount of wealth of the latter class. The cropper 
pays for all his capital and has a little less than half as much in use 
as has the owner operator (see Table 9). Owners additional had 
only a shghtly larger disposable income than share tenants, although 
the former had 4.1 times as much net wealth as share tenants had, 
which is largely explained by the conditions already discussed that 
‘make the share-tenancy stage relatively more profitable to the aver- 
age tenant than are the owner stages (see p. 27). 

Out of this disposable income the operator had to pay all family 
expenses, and the remainder (item 10) represents the net accumula- 
tion of wealth for the year from the farming efforts of the operator 
and his family.** The cropper saved 13.6 per cent of his disposable 
income; the share tenant, 19.2 per cent; the owner additional, 12.9 per 
cent; and the cwner-operator, 25.2 per cent. It will be noted that 
the larger the disposable income the greater the amount that was 
spent for family living, but that the per cent spent for family 
living decreases with the increase of disposable incomes, except with 
owners additional. ° 

The actual net accumulation of wealth of the average family in 
1919 was $149 for croppers, $291 for tenants, $213 for owners ad- 
ditional, and $613 for owner-operators. For all except the latter 
class these figures may seem somewhat small. In fact, it is prebable 
that they are smaller than usual for reasons stated at the beginning 
of the discussions of incomes. ; 

If the average share tenant should buy the farm he operated in 
1919 on the assurance of his 1919 net accumulation of wealth, how 
long would it require to pay for the farm and its equipment? As- 
suming interest on farm indebtedness to be 53 per cent and that the 
rent paid as a renter equals interest on the total farm value, and 
assuming further that, as farm indebtedness is lessened, the resultant 
saving in interest is applied to the payment of principal, it would 
require the tenant nearly 28 years to pay completely for his farm 
and equipment from his $291 annual accumulation of wealth. If 
the tenant were required to pay in cash at least one-third of the price 
of the farm and equipment before he could buy he would have to 
farm more than 18 years in order to complete payment. 


“No wealth received from sources outside of the farm business, except for the labor 
done off the farm by the operator and his family, is included in these figures. 
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AGRICULTURAL HISTORY OF FARM OPERATORS. 
TENURE HISTORY. 


TENURE STAGES OF ALL OPERATORS. 


Table 17 shows the percentage of all operators who passed through 
each of the several tenure stages or were engaged in other occupa- 
tions, and the aggregate time spent in these stages since the operators 
began for themselves. These data show the relative importance of 
the different stages in the tenure history of the operators. 

One-third of all the farm operators, as will be seen from Table 17, 
had been in other occupations than farming; but the per cent of 
agoregate years spent in other occupations was comparatively small, 
being 7.9 per cent of the aggregate time that all operators had been 
working for themselves. 

Those entering other occupations generally fall into two classes: 
(1) Operators who had been fairly successful in other occupations 
and had followed them for a considerable number of years, and (2) 
operators who were not very successful as farmers and who volun- 
tarily entered other occupations after having been farm operators 
or who were compelled to do so because of tenure reversals. Most of 
the men who have tried other occupations fall within the last class, 
and it is the influence of this class that makes the average age of 
entry to other occupations higher than the age of beginning as a 
farm hand and as a share tenant. 


TABLE 17.—How the 368 operators have been employed since they began to 
work for themselves. 


ie ornet Farm Share Share Cash waters Owner 
ti ie ; hands. |croppers.| tenants.| tenants. Liga operators. 
Per cent of all operators who | 
MAN CID CCW ae mre eee ac cis aoc 32. 5 51.8 41.0) (85.8 7.4 10.6 35. t 
Per cent ofaggregate years spent | 
IFC ACINSTAROL tg tac asa cicre ae 7.9 14, 2 10.6 43.8 -9 2.4 20.3 
Average age of operators at time 
of first entering each stage...- 26 21 Zen 25 34 35 32 
Average years spent in each 
SUAS Oe iren oon eels oe aces Gnine 5 Dpae| 10 2 4 11 


The farm-hand stage is used largely as a beginning stage for young 
unmarried men. The average age of entry into this stage was 21— 
less than the age of entry into any other stage, and 72 per cent of the 
total time spent in this stage was spent while the operators were 
single. However, share croppers, to a greater extent than any other 
tenure group, have been reversed to the hired-man stage, and have, 
consequently, spent more time after marriage in the farm-hand stage 
than have the members of the other tenure groups. 
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The share-cropper stage is third in importance, considered from 
the standpoint of the number who have been in the stage, and fourth, 
considered from the standpoint of the per cent of time spent in it. 
The average age of entry into the stage is materially increased by the 
fact that 46 out of the 151 men who had at some time been croppers 
were croppers for the first time by reversal from a higher stage, en- 
tering the cropper stage at an average age of 32. The remaining 105 
operators who had been croppers entered at an average age of 25, the 
same average age at which operators entered the share-tenant stage. 

In point of number of operators involved and time spent in the stage 
the share-tenant stage has been by farthe most important inthe ten- 
ure history of the operators, nearly 86 per cent of them having been 
share tenants, spending thus 44 per cent of the aggregate time worked 
by all operators since they began farming for themselves. Operators 
who had been share tenants spent on an average 10 years each as 
share tenants, which was twice the time operators had farmed as 
croppers. 

The data on the cash-tenant stage show how unimportant this 
stage has been in the tenure history of the individuals, since not quite 
1 per cent of the aggregate time that operators had been working for 
themselves had been spent as cash tenants. 

The owner-additional stage, also, had been used by but few opera- 
tors, yet this stage is becoming increasingly important, and is already 
of much greater importance than the data would indicate. Of the 
40 operators who have been owners additional, 32 have used the stage 
in the past 5 years, 3 used it from 5 to 10 years ago, and only 5 used 
it 10 years or more ago. 

The important function of this stage is that of enabling the man 
who owns land to expand his business to fit his developing capacity 
as an operator when he can not find adjoining land for.sale or does 
not have funds to buy it. Thirteen of the 26 operators who are now 
owners additional, and operate on an average 131 acres each, were 
formerly owner operators, farming an average of 85 acres, indicating 
that these men used the owner-additional stage to make a considerable 
expansion in the size of their operating unit. 

The owner-operator stage is the tenure goal of practically all op- 
erators, and it is to be supposed that some have entered it and failed 
to maintain the status. Over one-third of all operators have been 
owner operators, but only about one-fifth of them are now in the 
stage. Thirty-two, or 24.8 per cent of the 129 operators who have 
been owner operators are now in some status below the owner addi- 
tional status. 

From the standpoint of total time spent in the stage by all operators, 
the owner-operator stage is second only to that of the share tenant. 
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Even at that, more than twice as much time was spent in the share- 
tenant stage as in the owner-operator stage. Operators had been in 
the owner-operator stage on an average longer than they had been 
in any other stage. = 


TENURE STAGES OF PRESENT TENURE GROUPS. 


From the data presented in Table 18, showing the. use of the dif- 
ferent tenure stages by operators in each of the present tenure 
groups, it will be noted that owners and share tenants alike have made 
greater use of the farm-hand stage than they have of the cropper 
stage. This aversion to the cropper stage seems to be general in the 
black land; it is probably due to class discrimination against crop- 
pers, and to the close and sometimes disagreeable supervision given to 
them by the landlords.** | 

It is to be hoped that these conditions can be remedied, for the 
cropper stage offers the inexperienced young man who has little capi- 
tal a chance to get experience as an operator under the supervision 
of a successful farmer. It offers the further advantage of yielding 
a return over wages which is usually more than enough to cover the 
risk assumed by the new operator in the business. 

It will be noted that 43.1 per cent of all croppers, as compared with 
only 12.8 per cent of all owners, have tried other occupations. This 
is evidence of the fact, noted elsewhere, that the unsuccessful oper- 
ators have not stuck to farming as closely as have the more success- 
ful (see p. 46). 


TABLE 18—Relative importance of different tenure and occupational stages in 
tenure history of operators, classified by present tenure of operators. 


Percentage distribution of operators by stages passed through, with average years in 
Number of each stage. 
operators by. 
present he + | : 5 
tenure. er arm fox . Ih wner WW DCTn 
| occupations. hand. | Cropper. Tenant. | ‘additional. orerator. 
P.ct.| Yrs. | P.ct.| Yrs. | P.ct.| Yrs. | P.ct.| Yrs {Pocth: (Vase Pect ol srs 
65 croppers.....| 43.1 6 95le i273 7-1 | 100.0 6.5 | 49.2 Ball (ee ee age Co) For Bae ee 
194 tenants. ___. 245 | 6.4 48.3 4.9 3220 4.4 | 100.0 oD 3.6 2.6 14.0 4.6 
109 owners....- | 12.8 Sei eal SE Ce eo} bal 2G Ser, 8.6 | 30:3 5.0} 88.2 13.5 


1 Nine croppers have been owners or owners additional for an average of 5.2 years. 

3 Two examples will illustrate the popular prejudice against the cropper stage: One 
man whose sons were seeking to begin as farmers advised them to go to Dallas and ~ 
seek employment, simply because they were unable to rent land except as croppers, his 
remark being, “If my boys have to farm like ‘ niggers’ I don’t want them to be farmers.” 
Another case is that of a young man who had been a cropper on his mother-in-law’s place 
for two years and had saved enough to buy farming equipment. He asked his mother-in- 
law for a Share-tenant contract, and failing to get it from her he spent two weeks search- 
ing for a farm for rent to a share tenant (this was in 1918), but failed to find a satisfac- 
tery place. -He quit farming and began work as a barber, saying that if he couldn't be 
anything but a cropper he wouldn’t farm at all. 


= 
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The relative importance of the share-tenant stage is shown by the | 
fact that the 109 owners had spent more time in the share-tenant 
stage than in the cropper and farm-hand stages and in other occu- 
pations combined. Furthermore, owners who received no fortuitous 
assistance in their tenure advance had been-share tenants an ag- 
gregate of 4,876 years as compared with an aggregate of 2,183 years 
spent in other occupations in the farm-hand stages and the cropper 
stage combined. 

More than half of all croppers, and 36 of the 194 share tenants, 
had attempted to operate in higher-tenure stages, but had failed in 
the attempt. . 


MOVEMENTS OF OPERATORS ON THE AGRICULTURAL LADDER. 


If a man should climb the agricultural-tenure ladder by tak- 
ing successively all the tenure steps that are found in the black 
land, he would pass through, in the order named, the following © 
stages: farm-hand, share-cropper, share-tenant, cash-tenant, owner- 
additional, and owner-operator stages. However, only one of the 


368 operators had taken all of these steps. For all practical pur- 


poses the tenure ladder in the black land may be given as follows: 
The farm-hand and cropper stages as the first step; the share-tenant 
stage as the next step; and the owner-operator and the owner-addi- 
tional stages as the final step. 

Very few operators climb the tenure ladder without interruption 
by reverses.°° Twenty-six share tenants had never been in any 
other tenure stage, and had farmed for an average of 10.8 years each; 
111 operators had been either ecroppers and share tenants or farm 
hands and tenants, but 56 of these had at one time or other been re- 
versed in tenure, and 82 operators had taken all three tenure steps, 
59 of these having had no tenure reversals. Thus only 16 per cent 
of all operators had climbed the agricultural ladder to the top with- 
out suffering some reverse in tenure status. 

The proportions of all operators in each tenure class who had 
suffered tenure reverses were as follows: Croppers, 60 per cent; share 
tenants, 29.8 per cent; owners additional, 19.2 per cent; owner oper- 
ators, 14.5 per cent. Economic pressure or failure caused 61.8 per 
cent of all reverses of croppers, 46.8 per cent of the reverses of share 
tenants, and 44.4 per cent of the reverses of owners. The different 
proportions of operators in each tenure who suffered reverses are 
largely due to the different proportions of operators of inferior abil- 
ity in the different tenure classes. These differences in ability will 

% A reverse here means a change from a higher to a lower tenure form unless such a 


change was accompanied by unmistakable evidence that the operator was better off 
financially by the change and made it of bis own free will. 
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be more clearly shown in connection with the comparisons of the rates 
of accumulation of wealth by operators of the different tenure classes. 
In comparing these figures on reverses in the different tenure groups, 
it should be borne in mind that a tenure reverse from the owner stage 
is a more serious reverse than a reverse from the share-tenant stage, 
and that a reverse from the cropper stage is the least serious of all 
reverses. 


WEALTH USED AND PROPORTION BORROWED AT TIME OPERATORS ENTERED EACH 
TENURE STAGE. 


Very little wealth was needed for operators to begin the share- 
cropper stage. In fact 20 of the 28 reporting had no wealth to begin 
with (Table 19). These 20 croppers doubtless were half hands, who 
depended entirely on labor performed for the landlord, and advances 
he made to them, for their living expenses during the year. The 8 
croppers reporting wealth owned an average of $380 and borrowed 
$194, or about one-third of the total wealth used. 


TABLE 19——Average wealth used and amount borrowed at the beginning of the 
share cropper, share tenant, and owner stages, operators classified by present 


tenure. 

Operators at bezin- | Operators at begin- | Operators at begin- 
ning of cropper ning of share-| ning of owner 
stage. tenant stage. | stage. 

| 
Ifams classified by present tenure of 
operators. Oryer- Over- Oper- | Oper- Oper- | Oper- 
ators who ators who) ators who! ators who , ators who ators who 
owned |ownedno,; owned ownedno; owned | owned no 
wealth. | wealth. | wealth. | wealth. | wealth. | wealth. 
| 
Share croppers: | | | 
i OM eis SSS OE Se See eee 8 20 21 | 15 | 6 | 1 
Average wealth owned .........-..--.-- C3800 ae eo 5 NO28 18 & eres ee S116 Lo aes 
Average wealth borrowed !......-..--. $194 | $77 | $284 | $149 $1, 908 | $720 
Per cent wealth used that was bor- 
E TRON OG | RS = aes oe ee Btls ee eee ee SONG. See aes 62505255 Sees 
Share tenants: | 
IN (ENTE 0/2 A eich ee en ek ee (re at 136 | 55 36" oe ee 
Average wealth owned ...........-.--- Tah eae? eee SD 2D lee ee eee $2;430WlG tec ee 
A-verage wealth borrowed 1. -.....--.-|.2....-.2- eS ee se eed | $415 | $282 $3, 910E 2 eee 
Per cent of wealth used that was bor- | 
TONG aC ea ae aS Une te eee eee a cance tee eth Re AM Ne | cs Sees a 61567 |ss2 2 Pee 
Owners: Hen: 
INET PAS ee a ee eerie re cee ee i | ie Se 67 | 24 103 De 
Average wealth owned.........-.i..-- (2) (eepy w ieee $3407 |e ae ee Bz S091 > se epee 
Average wealth borrowed !.......---- [aera or heen ae $203 $184 | $3,397 | $550 
Per cent of wealth used that was bor- | | ; | 
TSE Si eee CR EE ee Oe as ati aa Sa | aes cee {oa Al (ees ee 0) eee eee 
} | 


1 Borrowed wealth includes amount borrowed for operating and living expenses during the first year in 
the tenant stages, and wealth borrowed for these purposes and land debt during the first year of ownership. 

2 No data secured for share tenants and owners at time of bezinning as a cropper. 

It will be noted that over one-third of operators who are now 
croppers, and of operators who are share tenants and owners, owned 
no wealth when they began as share tenants. These operators either 
began on a very small scale or had concessions such as free use of 
teams, tools, etc., from kinfolk, ~ | 
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Of the operators who owned wealth on entering the share-tenant 
stage, those who are now croppers used the least wealth and bor- 
rowed the largest proportion and those who are now share tenants 
used the most wealth (an average of $940). 

The average amount of wealth used by all tenure classes on begin- 
ning as share tenants was $787, and this was but slightly less than 
the average amount of wealth used by 43 operators who began the 
stage since 1909. It would seem, therefore, that this represents about 
the amount of wealth needed to begin the share-tenant stage before 
the rise of prices owing to the World War, the amount needed under 
war prices probably being at least 50 per cent more. 

Owners borrowed a smaller proportion of the wealth they 
used than did either of the other two classes. From this fact it 
might be concluded that the less the operator borrows the more likely 
is he to succeed, a conclusion that in all probability is erroneous. 
These data, however, may suggest that the present credit facilities 
are at fault, and that the owners were possibly more judicious bor- 
rowers because of these faults. 

Both the share croppers and share tenants who had aed the owner 
stage had borrowed almost two-thirds of the capital they used upon 
becoming owners, but the latter used almost twice as much capital 
as did the former. Share tenants and owners both used over $6,000 
on becoming owners, but owners borrowed $513 less on an average 
than did share tenants. | 

The data given in Table 19 seem to indicate that under prevailing 
credit facilities purchasers of land are safe if their net worth is 
about half of the value of the farm bought. Loans for longer 
periods of time and at lower rates of interest than is now commonly 
paid,. with arrangements permitting payments to be made on the 
amortization plan, would no doubt make it safe to increase to more 
than 50 per cent the proportion of borrowed capital in land pur- 
chases, thereby encouraging ownership. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR OPERATORS TO ATTAIN THE SHARE TENANT AND OWNER 
STAGES DURING DIFFERENT DECADES. 


One of the causes for the rapid growth of tenancy sometimes 
suggested by writers on the subject is the increasing price of land 
and equipment, especially the increasing price of land. As a result, 
it is claimed that young men starting out must work longer than 
they formerly did in order to accumulate enough to make their first 
payment on land. 

The information collected on this subject from the 368 operators 
of the farms surveyed is summarized in Table 20. No operators 
were included in the table if they had received as much as $200 from 
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fortuitous sources before attaining tenancy or as much as $500 be- 
fore becoming owners. 


TABLE 20.—Time required during different decades to attain the share tenant 
and owner stages, and the amounts of wealth used on beginning each stage, 
for operators who have received no fortuitous assistance. 


i 


Conditions under which operators who | Conditions under which operators who 
are now tenants or owners attained are now owners attained owner- 
tenancy. | ship. 

Average | Average 

Decade. wealth earsto wealth 
Number | Years to used Per cent | Number ECan used Per cent 
' ‘of | attain ‘when | of wealth of owner- |, When | of wealth 
'|operators. tenancy. | beginning|borrowed.| operators. ship beginning) borrowed. 

as a | : as 

tenant. owner. 
Before 1889........... 42 | i $424 52.6 | 17 16.1| $6 141 | 49.2 
TISSOSNS9 9 Ree eee | 51 4.9 564 46.2 | 18 13.0 5, 463 59.7 
TS99R1909E Soe sore cone 56 252 794 58. 1 | 16 9. 4 | 6, 804 | 62. 8 
19091919 re Sees 43, 13 788 52.9 3 4.3 6, 317 | 72.6 


1 Any value of $200 or more received by gift, inheritance, or marriage, before or at the time of becoming 
a share tenant was considered fortuitous assistance to tenancy, and any amount received thus, of $500 value 
or more, before or at the time of becoming an owner, was considered fortuitous assistance to ownership. 


These data on share tenants are for men whose sole reliance in 
financial advance has been their earnings, and since they attained 
tenancy each decade in a shorter time and owned more wealth at the 
time of becoming tenants, it follows that ability to accumulate wealth 
had increased each decade, this increase, no doubt, being primarily 
due to an increased earning power. 

The data on owners are not based on sufficient numbers to be 
conclusive, but the fact that they show the same tendency that is 
shown in the case of tenants is presumptive evidence of reliability. 

With each decade, from the time prior to 1889, the total value of the 
farm has changed but little, which means that the size of the pur- 
chased farm has been reduced each decade. But there was a tendency 
to borrow a greater proportion of the wealth used with each suc- 
ceeding decade, which would itself tend to shorten the time required 
to attain the owner stage. However, there is a difference of 6.7 
years in the time required to attain the owner stage prior to 1889, 
as compared with the decade between 1899 and 1909, while the in- 
creased amount borrowed is only $1,251, which could not account for 
the entire decrease of 6.7 years. Therefore, these data would indt- 
cate that in these groups, also, increased ability to accumulate wealth 
has shortened the time required to attain the owner stage. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE INDIVIDUAL’S TENURE STATUS. 


One of the most important special conditions affecting the ind1- 
vidual’s tenure status is the receipt of wealth from fortuitous 
sources—inheritance, gift, or marriage. There were in all 50 owners 
who had received $500 or more from fortuitous sources either at the 
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time or before they became owners. The average wealth’ thus re- 
ceived was $3,578, and the operators receiving it attained the owner 
stage an average of 3.6 years sooner than did the owners who received 
no fortuitous wealth. In other words, each $1,000 received fortui- 
tously shortened by about 1 year the average time required to attain 
ownership. | 

It is interesting to note that owners receiving fortuitous help 
shunned the cropper stage and made use of the farm-hand stage 
more than did those who received. no fortuitous assistance. The 
number of operators who had been farm hands, in the group receiv- 
ing fortuitous help, was 3.6 times as many as the number who had 
_been croppers. On the other hand, of the group receiving no for- 
tuitous assistance, only 1.8 times as many had been farm hands as 
had been croppers. Operators receiving fortuitous assistance and 
who had been farm hands spent an average time of 5.4 years in the 
stage as compared with an average of 4.6 years spent by those receiv- 
ing no fortuitous assistance, while of the operators who had been 
croppers, those receiving fortuitous assistance were croppers for an 
average period of 1.8 years, and those receiving no fortuitous assist- 
ance were croppers for an average of 2.6 years. 

Calculations on the effects of receipts of fortuitous wealth on the 
time required to reach share tenancy ** showed that for each $703 
received fortuitously before, or at the time of attaining tenancy, the 
average time of ‘attaining the stage was shortened by one year. 

About 89 per cent of all land owned was purchased by the owners, 
and the remainder was received in about equal amounts through 
marriage and inheritance. The proportion of all land owned that 
was received in these three ways are approximately the same for ten- 
ants and owners. The tendency for inheritance to break down the 
size of holdings is suggested by the fact that the average inherited 
farm was 65.5 acres in size, while the average size of the purchased 
farm was 141.6 acres—more than twice that of the inherited farm. 

In order to determine whether or not there is any relation be- 
tween the tenure of father and that of the son, data on the tenure 
status of the fathers of operators were taken. It was found that 
of the fathers who were farmers, 38.6 per cent of those of croppers, 
68.2 per cent of the fathers of tenants and 75 per cent of those of 
owners were owners. From general observation, while interview- 
ing operators, it is believed that the greater financial encourage- 
ment and assistance given by fathers who were owners was a more 
important influence in this regard than was the training and in- 
herited traits of the operators whose fathers were owners. Never- 
theless, it will be noted from Table 21 that there is a relation 


7 Only amounts of $200 or more are considered fortuitous assistance to attaining 
tenancy. 
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between the tenure and the education of the operator, croppers 
as a class having less education than share tenants had, and share 
tenants having less as a class than had owners. However, it should 
not be inferred from the data presented in the table that the relation 
is all due to the effects of education on tenure. 


TABLE 21—Relation Teticeen tenure and the education of the operator. 


Extent of educational attainment. 


— 


Tenure group. | | 
Below fourth _ Fourth to ninth | ~ Above ninth 
grade. | grade, inclusive. | grade. 


| | 
Number. Percent. Number. Per cent.| Number.| Per cent. 


Share croppers..-.--.------------ cae en 21 32.3 40 61.5 | 4 | 06.2 
SharegenantSaeee. se soa eee eee 37 19.1 134 69.1 | 23 | 11.8 
WgileEse ae ee ees ears OR 17 15.6 80 73.4 | 12 11.0 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF OPERATORS. 


NET WORTH OF OPERATORS AND ITS SOURCES. 


The wealth of the operator and the rate at which he accumulates 
it are better indications than tenure status of the operator’s progress. 
in agriculture. However, it is a well-known fact that financial and 
tenure progress generally develop together. This fact is brought 
out by Table 22, which gives the present net worth of the operator 
and the sources of his wealth. Owner operators, it will be noted, 
whose average present net worth was $32,901, had almost 38 times as 
much wealth as croppers who owned on an average $868. 

Of the total net worth of all operators, 53.5 per cent came from 
net accumulations from earnings, 39.6 per cent from increases in 

_land values, and 6.9 per cent from fortuitous sources.*® 

Owners accumulated from their earnings an aggregate of 1.7 times. 
as much as owners additional accumulated, 5 times as much as have 
tenants, and 21.2 times as much as have croppers. These differences 
in rate of accumulation from earnings by the different tenure groups 

- are more significant when considered in connection with the average 
number of years the operators of the different tenure classes have 
been working for themselves. On this basis owners had an average 
annual accumulation from their earnings 1.3 times that of owners 
additional, 3.4 times that of tenants, and 15.3 times that of croppers. 

It is obviously impossible to ascertain how much of the wealth 
received from increases in land values is attributable to the owner’s: 
superior judgment in securing and holding possession of the land 
and how much of it should be credited to things wholly outside the 


8S For a statement of what is included in the concepts of net accumulation from earn- 
ings, increases in land values, and fortuitous wealth, see footnotes under Table 22. 
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owner’s efforts and ability. If such a separation were possible, a 
figure on accumulation from all human efforts, mental and physical, 
would show much greater differences for the operators than are 
shown by the comparisons made in the above paragraph. 


TABLE 22.—Average ei net worth per operator and its sources, by tenure 


classes. 
Wealth received | Wealth received 
| Average | from increases in from fortuitous 
Average amount land values.? sourees.® 
Number | present of wealth | : 
Present tenure Status. of net worth accumu- | ee | 
joperators.| per lated | Number | Number 
operator. from _ | of opera- Kee teaey | of opera- ane 
CarHiBeS 7) ea Lors rece sede pete rece 
‘receiv ing. ived. | receiving. : 
SHATEICKOPPCISseae soe see oa | 65 $868 $721 | 5 $732 | 15 | $444 
HAL PEM ANS sees ee ee eee | 192 | 3, 979 | 3,047) . 34] 3,014 | 91 | 840 
Owners additional............-- 26 16,166 8,761 | 26| 5,981 | 14 2,645 
Owner operators:.---22--+ =. -22- §3 32,901 15, 254 | 83 | 15,807 | 53 2, 882 
AV operatorse------5- ae | 366 10, 851 5, 822 | 148 |, 10,632 | 173 | 1,577 
| 


1 This figure does not include wealth received from increases in land values and fortuitous wealth, but 
does include any wealth made by the use of capital from these sources. Accumulations from earnings 
represent approximately the wealth the operator has earned from his farming efforts (labor and manage- 
ment) and any wealth made from the use of capital from whatever source received. 

- 2 Increases in land values, aSused in this bulletin, means net increases from this Source, all value ofimprovee 
Ients put on the land by the owner being deducted. 

4 Wealth received through inheritance, gift, and marriage. 

Every owner interviewed had made more money from changes in 
land values than he had lost. Forty-eight per cent of the total pres- 
ent net worth of owner operators and 37 per cent of the present net 
worth. of owners additional was secured from increases in land 
values. Only 34 of the 192 share tenants and 5 of the 65 share 
croppers received wealth from increases in land values, and the 
average amounts thus received were very small in comparison with 
the amounts received by owners. 

The wealth received from fortuitous sources was relatively small 
as compared with the wealth received from the other two sources. 
However, it should be noted that owners received larger amounts of 
wealth from this source than did tenants. Fifty of the 67 owners 
who received fortuitous wealth got $500 or more at the time of be- 
coming owners or before. It is very probable that most of these 
operators received their fortuitous wealth at a time in their financial 
history when it was relatively of great importance to them as a 


“ boost.” 


VARIATION IN ACCUMULATIVE ABILITY OF OPERATORS AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
TENURE. 


The extent to which men differ in their ability to accumulate wealth 
from their earnings is brought out by Table 23 and Figure 5. It will 
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be noted from the table that by far the greater proportion of tenants 


have accumulated less than $200 annually, and that the 19 owners, 
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this class actually lost, on the average, instead of accumulating 


wealth from their earn 


in 
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TABLE 23.—Opcrators classified .by tenure and by average amount accumulated 
from earnings annually. 


Share croppers. Share tenants. Owners. Ali operators. 
ten) | 
‘Operators whose net Per cent Per cent 
Per cent ; | Per cent 
ea accupule: Number | ofaccu- | Number poeaccee Number | of accu- | Number | Chae 
of oper- | mulation} of oper- | ofall of oper- |mulation| of oper-. | ofall 
ators. ofall ators. Snare ators. ofall ators. | oper- 
croppers. tennis: owners. ators 
Less than $200. - «..-- 58 | 49.2 108 19.0 19; — 0.5 185 | 10.0 
$200 to $400.....----- 6 34. 8 45 27.4 29 15.3 80 | 21.3 
$400 to $690.....--.-- Sea (tars oe acs 27 28.8 29 24.5 56 | 25. 3 
$600 to $890... ....-.-. I 16.0 + 6.0 14 | 16. 8 19 | 12.1 
$800 f0:$1,0005.- =... espe sae eo ts Be 3 5.7 8 | 12.6 11 9.1 
$1,000 or more-.....-.-- \etenaeceertes [ae Seat 1 13. 2 10 | 31.3 14 | 22. 2 
| 


It will be noted, furthermore, that 136 of the operators fall within 
the groups of farmers who saved $200 and less than $600. These 
operators, who are 37.1 per cent of all operators, and who save 46.6 
per cent of the aggregate annual accumulation of all operators, are, 
in the main, what might be called consistent accumulators of wealth. 
They are not outstanding accumulators, on the other hand, nor are 
they failures. 

From Figure 5 it is evident that there is a very great range between 
the two extremes, that of the few high accumulators, and that of the 
large number of low accumulators. This point is illustrated con- 
cretely by the fact that the best 14 accumulators, whose average an- 
nual accumulation from earnings was $1,000 or more, saved annually 
$23,940, as compared with an annual accumulation of $24,105 by 238 
who were the poorest accumulators. In other words, 14, or 3.8 per 
cent of all operators, accumulated annually about as much as 238, or 
64.8 per cent of the 367 operators. The former saved 22.2 per cent of 
the aggregate annual accumulation of all operators; the latter, 22.4 
per cent. 

These facts concerning the extent to which men differ in ability to 
accumulate wealth from their earnings are fundamental in the 
tenure problem. The most important thing brought out by them is 
the dual function of the different stages of tenancy. Not only do 
these different stages function as stepping-stones to the rising oper- 
ator, but they function also as selective agencies, often reversing the 
operator of inferior ability into the lower stages, or else keeping him 
there, where he is subject to the supervision of an operator of proved 
efficiency and capacity. 

This dual functioning of the different stages of tenancy is strik- 
ingly shown in Figure 5. The best accumulators of the two tenant 
elasses are the men who have worked for themselves the shortest time; 
while the poorest accumulators are those who have worked for them- 
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selves longest. In other words, figuratively speaking, the operators 
of greatest capacity and efficiency (which undoubtedly are the main 
determinants of largest accumulating power) crowd upper strata of 
the tenant stages and soon pass off into the owner stage. On the 
other hand, the poorest accumulators of the owner and share-tenant 
stages suffer reverses and settle toward lower stages, out of which 
some never rise. 

Among owners, however, the majority of best accumulators have 
worked for themselves longest—the reverse of the situation with the 
tenant classes. Many operators become owners through fortuitous 
assistance and often can remain in the stage throughout life, even 
though suffering a small annual loss. Nevertheless, reversals from 
this stage (there were 42 tenants out of the 258 who had at one time 
been owners) largely involve incompetent operators, many of whom 
can provide for their families best in a state of tenancy, where they 
are supervised by more competent operators. 

These two functions of the different tenure stages are based on the 
fundamental fact that men vary greatly in ability to produce and 
accumulate, which fact must not be neglected in shaping any land 
policy. It is highly important that the road to advanced stages be 
kept open and free from uneconomic handicaps, such as speculative 
land values; that care be taken that the operators in the lower stages 
get a return commensurate to their efforts and ability; that they have 
proper houses to live in; that they be given a chance to expand as 
they prove their ability; and that they have contracts protecting 
them in their rights and protecting the landlord from any dishonesty 
on the part of unscrupulous renters. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OPERATORS ACCORDING TO ABILITY TO ACCUMULATE WEALTH. 


The reasons why men differ in their ability to accumulate wealth 
are numerous. In fact, each case probably has its own set of reasons 
that.are somewhat different from all others. Nevertheless, there are 
some general conditions associated with the rate of accumulation 
which can well be brought out by way of comparison.*® 

A glance at Figure 5, in the light of what has been said on the dual 
function of the tenure stages, will show that a tenure classification 
within itself is a rough classification of operators into classes of 
accumulators. However, within each tenure class there are good as 
well as poor accumulators; therefore operators within each tenure 
class were divided into the best, the medium, and the poorest accumu- 


- % The factors that enter into the individual operator’s ability to accumulate wealth 
from his earnings are as follows: (1) Ability to produce, which depends on the operator’s 
capacity and efficiency; (2) ability to save wealth produced; and (3) ability to use saved 
wealth in the production of more wealth. 
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lators on the basis of the average annual accumulation of wealth 
from earnings.*° 

Data snescniiad in Table 24 indicate the reliability of the above 
classification of accumulators. It will be noted that the present net 
worth of the different classes of accumulators increases without ex- 
ception in passing from the poorest to the best in all three tenure 
classes, increasing from an average net worth of $187 for the poorest 
cropper accumulators to $46,903 for the best owner accumulators. 
Furthermore, the 1919 net family accumulation increases from the 
poorest to the best without exception, in each of the. tenure classes. 
The best accumulators from earnings also accumulated most from 
increases in land values, as would be expected. 


TABLE 24-—Average present net worth, its sources, and the average family 
accumulation of wealth during 1919, for the dijferent classes of accumu- 
lators. 


Croppers. Tenants. Owners. 
Items of correlation. | iF 
Poorest.| | Fie Best. |Poorest. ee Best. |Poorest. se Best. 
Number of operators......-.- 21 | 19 22 65 62 64 39 3l 38 
Present net worth of opera- | 
LORS ee oo re sete iste ne $187 | $731 | $1,697 | $2,001 | $3,305 | $6,685 |$16, 063 [$21,498 | $46, 903 
Average amount received | 
from fortuitous sources!... 143 | 72 107 480 137 563 | 1,984 | 1,666) 1,599 
Average received from in- 
creases in land values !..... 21 | 106 18 369 355 862 | 8,661 | 10,156 | 20, 869 
Average family accumula- | 
tion of wealth for 19192... —11 | 169 231 54 199 618 |} —178 862 | 977 
| 


1 Averaged on all operators in class whether wealth was thus received or not. 
2 See item 10, Table 15. 


RELATION BETWEEN SIZE AND VALUE OF FARM OPERATED AND ACCUMULATION OF 
WEALTH FROM: EARNINGS. 


It is quite definitely shown in Table 25 that the best accumulators 
in each tenure class are now on farms which have the largest value in 
land and buildings, the largest value in equipment, the greatest acre- 
age, and largest number of work stock. Moreover, it will be seen 
that the best accumulators had generally operated the largest farms 
when they were in other tenure stages. On the other hand, the oppo- 
site condition is shown by data on the operators who were the poorest 
accumulators. 

This close relation between the best accumulators and the largest 
and most valuable farms is not only the result of demonstrated effi- 


497n making this division of operators it was recognized that accumulation of wealth 
is influenced by the age of the operator; also by the period of time in which the accumu- 
lation was-being made. Consequently operators were first grouped by periods of time 
when they began for themselves and were then regrouped by age groups so as to eliminate 
as nearly as possible these two influences before the operators were divided into the above 
three classes of accumulators. After selecting the three classes of accumulators in the 
final groups, based on age of the operators, the best accumulators in each tenure class 
were brought together, as were the other two classes of accumulators. 
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ciency and capacity of the operators, but is also partly due to the 
superior wealth saving and using ability of the best accumulators. 

In agriculture, development of ability and advance in one’s voca- 
tion is more largely dependent on the amount of personally accumu- 
lated wealth than in many other vocations. The farmer must have 
capital, and this is usually owned, borrowed, and rented, or is owned 
and borrowed. The amount the farmer can borrow depends to a con- 
siderable extent on his wealth, much of which is, as a rule, secured 
from accumulations from earnings. But wage hands, skilled me- 
chanics, professional men, and men employed in numerous corporate 
industries can, and frequently do, rise in their vocations, whether 
they save from their earnings or not. Saving from earnings for the 
farmer is, therefore, not only one of the most important factors in 
accumulation of wealth, but it is also a means to the expans on of his 
business and to the fuller development and employment of his ability 
as an operator. 


TABLE 25.—Relation between different classes of accumulators of wealth and 
the size of the farm business in 1919, and average size of farm operated under 
the different tenure stages of the operator’s history. 


Croppers. | Tenants. Owners. 
Items of correlation. | 
Me- | Me- Me- 
Poorest. quai Best. i gotests aati Best. |Poorest. agua! Best. 
Number of operators.......-. Die 119 PO en 165s 62 64 39 31 38 
Average value of land and | | 
buildings operated in 1919.| $6,805 | $7,158 |$15,399 $13,657 ($15,332 |$19,028 |$14, 571 |$18,891 | $26, 248 
Average value of equipment | 


ca sores Dirigo ce $596 $774 | $1,173 | $1,261 | $1, 567 $2,014 | $1,452 | $2,101 | $2,344 
Average acres incropsin1919.| 37.9 | 45.8} 79.9 85.9} 880} 106.9 Siete al 7ey2 136, 7 
Average number of work | | 


stock per operator in 1919. . 597 | Del 2.8 | 35 Ul 3.9 4.8 3.9 4.5 Gor 
Average acres operated when 

AiCLOPP Clie ean Se ee 42.4| 47.8 | 75.1 45.3 59.9 52. 4 58. 5 30.8 102.9 
Average acres operated when | | 
_ ashare tenant !......-..... 66.5 | 50.2 | 67. 4 78.8 85.9 | 100.0 73.9 78. 3 89. 9 
Average acres operated when | 

AN OWMGI tS ck ce ene el O20 eee 55. 5 94. 7 


83. 0 8755] * 00S eos 168. 1 


1 The number of operators in these three lines varies from the number given at the top of the tables 
in most cases the number being less. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE OPERATOR'S DEGREE OF APPLICATION IN OPERATING HIS 
FARM AND HIS ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH FROM EARNINGS. 


Constancy of purpose and application to the business of operat- 
ing a farm has evidently been exercised more among the best ac- 
cumulators than among the poorest. This fact can be seen by 
comparing the sets of data of almost any two classes of accumu- 
lators in Table 26, but the data on the two extreme classes will 
be used to bring out the point. In the case of owners the best 
accumulators have been working for themselves an average of 24.5 
years, while the poorest accumulators among croppers have been 
working for themselves for an average of 19.4 years. The former 
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group have spent on an average only 2.1 years, or 8.6 per cent of the 
total time since they began for themselves in other occupations and_ 
as farm hands, while the latter group (the poorest cropper accu- 
mulators) have spent on an average 9.9 years, or 51 per cent of their 
total time, in other occupations and as farm hands. Put in another 
way, the best owner accumulators have applied themselves to op- 
erating a farm 91.4 per cent of the time since they began for them- 
selves, while the poorest cropper accumulators have applied them- 
selves only 49 per cent of their time. 

The data showing the value of the labor done on the farm and off 
the farm show that in each tenure group the best accumulators did 
more work on the farm they operated and less work off the farm 
than the poorest accumulators. In other words, the best accumulators 
confined their efforts to their own farms more than did the poorest 
accumulators. 

It is obviously impossible to say to what extent the lack of applica- 
tion to the farm business on the part of the poorest cropper accumu- 
lators is the cause of inability to accumulate or to what extent it is 
the result of it. However, it is very important to note that poorest 
accumulation and the least application to the farm business are 
closely associated, and that the greatest accumulation of wealth and 
the most application to the farm business are closely associated. 


TABLE 26.—Relation between accumulation of wealth and the application of 
the operator to his farm business. 


| 


Croppers. Tenants. Owners. 

Item of correlation (average nb 

for each operator in the | 

class). Poorest. anne | Best. Poorest. ae | Best. |Poorest. ee Best. 
Number of operators.......-- 21 19 | 22 65 62 64 39 31 | 38 
Average present age..-...... 40 36 | 39 38 39 37 45 ae 45 
Average years as farm oper- | 

BLOTS eee ot oe Rees 9.5 9.5] 11.5 13.3 14.1 13.1 21.2 19.0 22. 4 
Average years at other occu- | 

abd ONS 2 ee ee ee 3.0 | 2. 8 | 3.4 1.9 1.4 152 0.3 0.7 0.3 
Average yearsas farm laborer! 6.9 | 4,6) 4.3 3.1 2.1 1.3 2.4 1.8 1.8 
Per cent of total years since 

beginning for self spent in 

other occupations and as 


farm laborers =< ~~ 5. 22: 51.0| 43.8| 40.1) 27.3 1979 16.0 12.4 11.6 8.6 
Average amount per operator) 


received for labor done off 
farm, for year 1919.......- $253 | $1s3| $112| $145| $o4| siss| si24| soa] $67 
Average value of operator’s | 


labor on farm, 1919 ........ | $324 $202) $303} $425| $494| $456) $468 | S191 $54 


1 Averaged by all operators in group and not by actual number who were in other occupations or farm 
laborer stages. 


RELATION BETWEEN DIVERSIFICATION OF FARM ENTERPRISES AND ACCUMULATION OF 
WEALTH. 


It will be noted from Table 27 that the per cent of all crop land 
on the farm planted to cotton was highest in the group of poorest 
accumulators and smallest in the case of the best accumulators. 
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On the other hand, small grain was grown in the largest proportions 
to all crops by the best accumulators and in the smallest proportions 
by the poorest accumulators, in each of the three classes of tenure. 

On farms where cotton is a large proportion of all crops there are 
seasons when practically the whole labor force and all equipment are 
idle. These same periods are usually times when teams, tools, and 
men can be employed profitably in small grain fields, and it is this use 
on the mixed grain and cotton farm of (what on the cotton farm 
would be) idle labor and equipment, that helps to swell the profits 
on the mixed grain and cotton farm. Furthermore, when several 
years of operation are considered, the risks from agriculture are 
much more uniformly distributed and probably made less by the 
mixed grain and cotton type, as against the one-crop type of agri- 
culture. 

It will also be noted that the greatest number of animal units other 
than work stock, the greatest number of poultry, and the greatest 
value of garden, fruit, poultry, and dairy products used for family 
and furnished by the farm are associated, without exception, with 
the best accumulators in all the tenure classes. On the other hand, 
in every case (except two) the smallest amounts of the items above 
mentioned are associated with the poorest accumulators in each tenure 
class. 


TABLE 27.—Relation between the diversification of farm enterprises and classes 
of accumulators. 


Croppers. | Tenants. Owners. 
Items of correlation. | 
Poorest. ae Best. |Poorest. eee | Best. |Poorest. pile | Best. 
Number of operators. ...-..- 21 19 22 65 62 | 64 39 31 | 38 
Per cent of all crop land | 
planted to cotton.........- 90. 8 83. 9 69. 8 72.1 66.6 | 64.2 59. 5 65. 8 | 56. 4 
Per cent of all crop land | | 
planted to small grain .... 1.8 2.6 8.9 aE, 16.1 | 19.0 20. 5 18.6 | 22,2 
Average number of animal | 
units other than work | | 
SEOC Klee sree as ara. eat 1.5 3.0 2.3 3.8 | 4.5 4.5 4.5 | 7.0 
Average number of poultry | | 
PeriariMne 2 Sc) 18 26 AS |a250) 66 66 67 645 ery 
Average value in dollars | | 
received from farm for | 
family living from garden, 
fruit, poultry, and dairy 
PLOUUCLS eee eee Fe 135 205 269 314 369 375 408 | 457 493 
Average value in dollars of | | | 
groceries bought........... | 355 | 329 278 279 281 | 317 286 292 | 296 
Average value in dollars of | | | 
clothing bought............ 155 182 274 255 260 | 293 322 330 | 423 
Per cent of all operators who | | | 
who reported sickness in | 
family during 1919......... 42.9 25.0 19.1 25. 8 22.4 | 18.3 26.3 | 26.7 27.0 
Per cent of all operators in | | | 
class that used short time | | 
CreditinmtO19 =e... <2. 52. 3. joes 100 77 | 94 82 72 82 81 53 


et ; eres unit”? as used here is the equivalent of one horse, one cow, or 7 hogs orsheep. Poultry is not 
included. 
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There is little difference in the amounts spent for groceries by the 
different classes of accumulators, but there is a large difference in 
the value of food raised on the farm, the poorest cropper accumu- 
lators receiving an average of $135 worth of food from the farm as 
compared with $493 worth received by the best owner accumulators. 
Edibles raised on the farm apparently do not reduce family grocery 
bills appreciably, but they do raise the family dietary standards. 

The extent of this increase in dietary standards from edibles 
raised on the farm is not adequately shown by a comparison of values, 
for the most important difference is due to the quality of the food 
rather than to its value in dollars, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the lower dietary standards of the poorest accumulators cause much 
of the larger amount of sickness found among them and _ indirectly 
influences accumulations. (See data on health in Table 27.) The 
somewhat high per cent of sickness reported among all classes of 
owners is no doubt due to the advanced age of several operators in 
this tenure class. 

Advocates of diversification have claimed, with good reason, that 
increased diversification would remedy the credit situation, making 
it less imperative for the operator to resort to short-time credit for 
running expenses. The data on this point show that the proportion 
who used short-time credit in 1919 was greater with the poorest 
accumulators than with the best accumulators by 4 per cent for 
croppers, 22 per cent for share tenants, and 29 per cent for owners. 
Although these differences are not entirely attributable to differences 
in degree of diversification, the marked association of the greatest 
diversification with the least short-time credit used indicates that 
diversification lessens the need for short-time credit for consumption 
purposes among the two poorer groups of accumulators in all tenure 
classes. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE SHIFTING OF OPERATORS FROM FARM TO FARM AND THE 
ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH. 


Tenants in the black land have little to attach them to a given farm 
from one year to another. Almost all farm enterprises are completed 
annually, the relatively unimportant enterprise of raising stock 
being the only one that lasts from one year to another. Even this 
enterprise as conducted in the black land can be transferred from 
one farm to another with little difficulty. Because of these condi- 


tions tenants move very often for little or no reason. 
Similarly, landlords can change tenants with practically no incon- 


venience or financial loss. Tenants are often asked to move without 
knowing in what particular they have failed, or have displeased 
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their landlords. As a result, the connection between landlord and 
tenant, as a rule, is transitory, neither party being willing to con- 
tinue the connection if either finds the least objection to it. 

The average number of years between shifts from farm to farm 
for share croppers, share tenants, and owners is shown in Table 28. 
The poorest cropper accumulators moved on an average every 2.3 
years, while the longest time between shifts was 7.6 years for the 
best owner accumulators. The average cropper has nothing but a 
few household goods and his family to move, consequently he is more 
of a transient than the share tenant who owns his farming equip- 
ment. 

The most important thing to note in connection with frequency 
of moves is that the poorest accumulators in each tenure class are 
also the operators who have moved most frequently; and that the 
best accumulators have remained longest, on an average, on the 
farms they have operated. Although it would require a detailed 
study on the-subject to establish the optimum number of years be- 
tween shifts, it can be said from the data presented in the table that 
most tenants move more frequently than bney, should for their best 
financial interests. 

Some interesting facts are brought out in connection with the 
reason given for each move. It will be noted that a higher per cent 
of all moves were for “ good economic reasons” in the case of owners 
than in the case of croppers and share tenants. Furthermore, in all 
three tenure classes the percentage of moves for good economic rea- 
sons was higher for the best accumulators than for the poorest 
accumulators. 


TABLE 28.—Relation between the shifting of operators from farm to farm and 
the accumulation of wealth from earnings. 


Croppers. Tenants. Owners. 


Per cent of all shifts that 


were made because of— Z ak oe | 3 
Poor- | Medi- Best Poor- | Medi- Best Poor- | Medi- | Best. 


est. um. : est. um. y est. um. 

Number of operators......-.-- 21 LOG li 22 65 62 64 39 31 38 
Good economic reasons or . | 

advance in status.......... } Pek 44.4 56.7 59.6 66.7 | 64.7 75.7 80.0 | 84.9 
Plausible social, educational, 

or health reasons.....-.--.-- 4.5 4.8 9.6 5.6 8.0 17 6.4 32D 5D 
Financial pressure, or per- 

sonal faults of operators... . PA V9 25.4 9.6 1183583 10.9 7.3 4.3 5.9 | 6.9 


Other reasons given which 
did not seem to justify a 
SM Geer es eee ee ce 9.1 17.5 2.4 6.9 2.0 1.3 1.4 152 0.0 

Reasons which could not be 
classified, or no reason 
ORV Oligo Oe coe oe oe, 2 19.7 7.9 21.7 14.6 12.4 14.0 122 9.4 a 

Average number of years 
between shifts......... 2.3 Dae 255 3.0 3.6 4.0 4.7 5.4 7.6 
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Moves for social, educational, or health reasons are relatively few. 
However, it is interesting to note that the best accumulators of 
both tenant classes moved for these reasons in a greater per cent 
of all cases than is true of the poorest accumulators in each class 
of tenants. This indicates that the best accumulators probably 
think more of social, educational, and family standards than do the 
classes of poorest tenant accumulators. 

Financial pressure or personal faults of the operator caused a 
greater proportion of moves among the poorest accumulators than 
among the best of either of the tenant classes. Among owners, how- 
ever, the opposite situation is noted, which is possibly owing to the 
fact that the best owner accumulators have much more valuable 
farms. They have probably taken heavier risks than the poorest 
owner accumulators have assumed and have been forced more fre- 
quently to move because of these risks. 

The data on moves for economic reasons taken in conjunction with 
the time between moves are, in general, indicative of the degree of 
application of operators to the farm business. Considered thus, 
again it will be seen that those operators who have applied them- 
selves most consistently to their farm business have been able to 
accumulate the most wealth (see p. 45). 


DOMESTIC, SOCIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN RELA- 
i TION TO TENURE. 


DWELLING, SIZE OF FAMILY, AND FAMILY HEALTH. 


Housing conditions for the different tenure classes are summarized 
in Table 29. The average value of the dwelling was $532 for 
croppers, $731 for share tenants, $1,335 for owners additional, and 


$1,532 for owner operators. These values were taken during the 


winter of 1919-20 and are somewhat higher than prewar values, 
although not so high as general price levels would indicate. 

A comparison of value alone is not likely to give an adequate idea 
of the difference prevailing between the housing conditions of owners 
and tenants. For example, the owner operator’s house has an average 
value nearly three times that of the cropper’s house, but the crop- 
per’s house has three-fourths as many rooms. Thus, the average dis- 
parity between the construction and repair of the two becomes more 
evident when considered in the light of comparative number of rooms. 
Not only is the average renter’s house poor and flimsy in construc- 
tion but it is usually kept in very poor repair. Practically all of 
the reports of “poor condition” are confined to the tenant classes 
(see Figs. 6 and 7). 


oe 
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Fig, 6.—Typical owner homes. 


Above.—tThe operator began for himself in the black land 39 years ago, with no wealth 
of his own; owns 381 acres of fertile black land; has accumulated from his earnings an 
average of $781 annually, since he began for himself; has been a farm operator all the 
time, moving only twice. 

Below.—The operator began for himself in the black land 29 years ago; owns now 153 
acres of the best black land; has accumulated annually from his earnings an average of 
$508; has moved 5 times since be began farming. Compare yards with the tenant yards 
shown on following page. 
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I'ig. 7.—Typical tenant homes. 

A bove.—The operator is a * third and fourth share” tenant, beginning for himself in 
the black land 10 years ago: worked as a carpenter 3 years; has never moved since 
beginning to farm; has accumulated from earnings an average of $83 per year. The land 
on this farm is among the most fertile in the black land. Note that crops are grown to 
the very door—-a common situation on tenant farms in the black land. 

Below.—The operator, a share cropper, began for himself 24 years ago in Tennessee 
and farmed in that State 10 years as a cropper, moving 5 times; he has moved 8 times 
and has had 4 reverses in tenure during the 14 years he has been in the black land; he 
attained the share tenancy stage and remained in it for 1 year only. Eleven people, 
including a married son and wife, live in the house. The operator has lost an average 
of $4 per year since he began for himself 24 years ago. 
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It will be noted that there is no great difference in the average 
number of persons per room for all tenure classes. In all probabil- 
ity overcrowding is not the cause of much of the sickness found among 
these people, for the open construction of the houses would, in prac- 
tically all cases where crowded conditions exist, provide for plenty 
of fresh air. 


TABLE 29.—Value and size of dwelling, size of family, and family health, by 
tenure classes. 


The dwelling and its condition. Size of family and family health. 
Se GS ee 2 yee ee 
| Soieare ie os |, age . |) Num- | ber re-+\" eber 
Tenure class. | poet num- | ay se num- | berre-| port- | cent 
aon cG ber of ee ber of | port- | ing | report- 
ee? rooms “A adap, Lae me | oo ing 
in e- . sons good | healt poor 
house. | qwen- | 0d. | gium, | Poor. |family.| “her |pealth.| in | health. 
ing room. family 
Share cropper....... $532 | 3.9 16 13 36 5.0 1.4 17 28.3 
Share tenant........| 731 | 4.3 63 53 147 5.0 152 147 35 19.2 
Owners additional . - 1,335 5.0 8 3 15 4.9 1.0 20 6 23.1 
Owner operators... | 1, 532 5.4 59 17 7 5.6 algal 54 28 34.1 


It will be noted that the percentage of reported sickness is higher 
for croppers than it is for tenants or owners additional. Doubtless 
this is due in large part to the fact that croppers lack the fresh, home- 
grown foods that the other classes have. Also, it is very doubtful 
if croppers have as much knowledge of sanitation and dietetics as 
do the other tenure classes. The highest per cent of reported sick- 
ness is found among owners, which is probably due to the much 
larger proportion among this class who are of advanced age. 

RELATIVE STANDARD OF LIVING OF DIFFERENT TENURE CLASSES AS REFLECTED 
IN COST OF FAMILY LIVING. 

The relative standards of living of the different tenure classes is 
probably better indicated by the total cost of family living than by 
any other available figure (see Table 30). The living cost of the 
average cropper family was 55 per cent, and of the average share- 
tenants family 71 per cent of the average cost of family hving for 
owners. In making this comparison it is well to bear in mind that 
the average size of family for the different tenure classes was ap- 
proximately the same. 

The differences in standards as indicated by these data are not 
shown to the fullest extent; for the quality of food, the difference in 
the knowledge and practice of selection, preparation, and use of 
articles of food make the variations in standards much wider than are 
here indicated, especially between croppers and the other two classes. 

Share tenants receive from the farm (in garden, dairy, poultry, 
and pork products) a value that is about 75 per cent as much as owners 
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thus receive, while croppers receive only 41 per cent as much’ value 
from these sources as owners. The most striking lack of these 
articles is, therefore, found with croppers. 


— 


TasLe 30.—Average cost of all family living, and of selected items of expense, 
for 368 operators. 


Average value per family. 
Meat 
garden, Spent Spent 
poul- ; or 
Tenure class. erat el try, All Gro- Cloth- Given recre- tpbacce 
living | nished ue Ore ee eae) (churen snO other 
eO by rode chased. chased chased and caine Rene 
penses.| farm. P ; ‘\charity. sonal 
ucts ment, | “ox. 
ee ee." | pense 
Share croppers..-.2.----.--.- $965 $262 $184 $704 $310 $201 $13 $11 $20 
Sharecenantssecsver ceseeeeee 1, 243 424 338 824 296 259 22 10 20 
(Oj CSSeevee oscise cee toa 1,742 575 450 | 1,167 294 358 53 15 27 


An interesting fact brought out in connection with the data on 
value of groceries purchased is that croppers, with the lowest stand- 
ard of living, buy the most groceries; while owners who have de- 
cidedly the highest standard of living, buy the smallest amount of 
groceries, notwithstanding the fact that they have the largest fam- 
ilies. ‘The edibles from the farm for share tenants and owners sup- 
plement their groceries sufficiently to maintain about the same differ- 
ences in values of foods that are found in clothing values. 

The usual diet of operators who do not cultivate gardens and raise 
fresh meats consists almost entirely of groceries bought at local 
stores, few of which handle fresh vegetables and fruits. As a result, 
these important constituents of a well-balanced diet are often want- 
ing in the meals of those who do not have gardens. Furthermore, 
good milk is relatively hard to buy in many localities. It is the lack 
of these important articles of food, or their inferior quality when 
bought, that makes the money value of family living an inadequate 
measure of the difference in-family living standards. 

The amount given to church and charity by owners is relatively 
large. Indeed, the difference in this regard is more marked than in 
any of the other items of expense. 

The average amounts spent for recreation and entertainment is 
strikingly small for all classes. Few families of any tenure class 
take vacations, and but few more patronize “ 
other entertainments that charge an admission fee. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that more is spent for tobacco and other 
personal expenses than is spent for recreation and entertainment. 
Picnics, fishing trips, pecan hunts, young folks’ parties and dances, 
and school entertainments go to make up the principal entertainments 


movies,” theaters, or _ 
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of the people. The Bohemians and people of other foreign extrac- 
tion get much entertainment and amusement from public dances. 


THE USE OF THE AUTOMOBILE, TELEPHONE, AND R. F. D. BY THE DIFFERENT 
TENURE CLASSES. 


The automobile, the telephone, and the rural free delivery have | 
done a great deal to make life on the farm more enjoyable, and at the 
same time have been a source of farm profit as well. Table 31 shows 
the extent to which these agencies are used by the different tenure 
classes. 


TABLE 31.—Number and per cent of operators in each tenure class that have 
automobiles, telephones, and rural free delivery. 


Automobile. | Telephone. Rural free delivery. 
Tenure status. Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
Number | having | Number | having | Number cin 
report- | automo- | report- tele- report- R.F 5 
ing. biles. ing. phones. ing. eRe 
SHATECTOPPelSaacess ooh ose ae wclo cee ee eet 61 16.4 65 20.0 65 86.0 
SUG TRIN Sas aay Sees Seger a eee 194 45.9 192 47.4 192 85.0 
Ownersiadditional =. 22-2 eases. esses 26 80.8 26 69.2 26 96.0 
OWMNeriOperatOlrsanics - 22-6. 5 saeco as es eee 82 74.4 83 59.0 81 90.5 


Automobiles are used less by croppers than by any other tenure 
class, about 1 in 6 having cars. Almost 1 out of every 2 share tenants 
owned an automobile; 4 out of each 5 owners additional, and 3 out of 
each 4 owner operators owned cars. Sixty owners estimated that on 
an average 34.3 per cent of the total use made of their automobiles 
was for farm business; 120 tenants estimated that on an average 37.2 
per cent of the total use of their automobiles was for farm business. 
Forty of the 99 tenants who owned cars paid more on them for run- 
ning expenses alone in 1919 than their entire family savings for the 
year amounted to. 

The cost of the telephone is relatively small as compared with the 
cost of keeping an automobile, and there are probably few farmers 
who had telephones that did not make use of their telephones enough 
in their farm business to pay for the cost. About 1 out of every 5 
croppers, almost half of the share tenants, 7 out of each 10 owners 
additional, and 6 out of each 10 owner operators had telephones. 

Postal free delivery service was utilized by 86 per cent of all share 
croppers, 85 per cent of all share tenants, and 96 and 91 per cent, 
respectively, of owners additional and owner operators. Owners’ 
homes are probably more frequently found on the main highways 
than are tenants’ homes, and since these are the roads on which 
R. F. D. routes most often pass, owners probably are more con- 
veniently located with respect to this service than are tenants. 
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The extent to which the different tenure classes have access to 
periodical literature is shown in Table 32. Excepting croppers, 39.1 
per cent of whom had no periodical literature, practically no farmer’s 
family was without some periodical. Moreover, this encouraging 
fact is made more bright by the nature of this literature, which in 
most cases was first-class reading material. 

Daily newspapers from the larger cities and towns of the black 
land constitute the greatest source of reading material for farmers 
in the area. In all tenure classes there were taken about as many 
daily newspapers as any other class of literature given in the table; 
and this fact, coupled with the more frequent issue of dailies, easily 
places them in the first rank in amount of reading material furnished. 

From the instructional standpoint agricultural journals occupy 
the next most important place in the reading material of farm opera- 
tors. However, a close second to the agricultural journals are the 
magazines, which as a rule are issued monthly. A few periodicals 
printed in the State dominate these two classes, and their influence 
among farmers is very great. Over 75 per cent of the total receipts 
of periodical literature were Texas publications. 

The time devoted to reading books is relatively small as compared 
with the time spent in reading periodical literature. No books what- 
ever, excepting school books, were found in 39 per cent of all owners’ 
homes, and in 36 per cent of all tenants’ homes. 


TABLE 32.—Periodical reading material in the homes of the different tenure 


classes. 
Nonagricul- ‘ Operators who 
Daily papers. | tural weekly Magazines. Agricultural have no period- 
journals. seal li 
| papers. | ical literature. 
| | 
| | | Per 
Tenure class. Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num- rene Num- ie 
ber cent ber Cent: i ber cent loys ae had ber ofall 
report-; who |report-| who |report-} who |report-| .4.3. |report-| (oor 
ingon} had |ingon]| had |ingon] had | ingon rae ing on es 
ques- | daily | ques- | weekly; ques- | maga- | ques- furan ees remare 
tion. |papers.| tion. |papers.| tion zines. | tion. |: tion. {cee 
| jour- ing. 
nals. 
CrOppersiasccecesse. 63 | 34.9 63 36.5 64 32.8 62 30.6 64 39-1 
LenantS=. oo. csse hee. ats ss GYAts | 183 60. 7 186 45.7 184 51.6 186 4.3 
OWLS 2 os iota tiee sins 106 | 67.9 103 62.2 105 53.3 | 105 59.0 106 0.0 
All operators........ 354 | 50.8 349 56.7 355 45.6 | 351 50. 1 356 9.0 
| | 


RELATION BETWEEN TENURE AND EDUCATION. 


In order to ascertain facts as to the relation between tenure and 
education in the black land, data were taken from the teachers’ 
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record books of five representative black-land schools, supplemented 
by data taken direct from teachers and pupils.** 

It will be noted from Table 33 that the highest enrollment record 
for each month was made by the daughters of owners, and the lowest 
enrollment record for each month, except for April, was made by 
renters’ sons. But monthly enrollment of the sons of owners was 
higher than it was for the daughters of renters. 

It will be noted that the highest enrollment record for both the 
girls and boys of tenants was made in January. The first day of 
January is the beginning of the renting year so far as contracts are 
concerned, but few tenants get all their crops gathered until some— 
time in January, and the majority of “moves” are made some time 
near the middle of the month. This means that tenants’ children 
who are enrolled in school are in many cases enrolled in two schools 
at different times in January. Thus some of the children of out- 
going renters as well as of incoming renters are enrolled in the same 
school for January, which accounts for the comparatively large 
enrollment of tenants’ children during this month. 


TaBLeE 33.—Monthly enrollment, attendance, and change in make-up of school 
body as affected by tenure. 


I. PER CENT OF TOTAL YEAR’S ENROLLMENT REPORTED EACH MONTH. 


j { f | | 
Tenure of father and | 
: | - Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May. 
sex of child. = | ! p | y 

Daughters of owners. - 84.6 86.6 92.0 92.5 87.6 94.5 | 95.0 74.7 

Daughters of tenants. 64.6 70. 1 | 79.6 85.3 84.1 TEEN 81.5 79.3 

Sons of owners.....-. 85. 2 87.6 | 93.3 91.0 84.3 90.0 | 83.8 Fiay Fl 

Sons of tenants....... 59.6 64.6 78.6 82.1 74.1 72.9 | 82.7 | 75.0 
| | | 


II. PER CENT OF DAYS PRESENT TO AGGREGATE DAYS PUPILS WERE ENROLLED. 


Daughters of owners-. 89.5 | 85.9 84. 2 83.7 88. 2 | 90.6 | 92.1 | 93.0 
Daughters of tenants. 81.4 79.3 79.1 78.0 83.3 | 83. 4 | 85. 4 | 88.1 
Sons of owners.......| , 86.9 85.7 85.5 83.7 87.9 92.2 | 90. 7 | 93.6 
Sons of tenants..-...- 86.0 76.5 77.4 79.4 80.0 83.9 | Veu/i) 86.7 


Il. PER CENT OF ALL PUPILS WHO EITHER ENTERED OR WERE DROPPED FROM 
THE ROLLS EACH MONTH. - 


l 
Daughters of owners. 78. | 


r | | 
6 9.5 | Ts 9.5 | 6.0 2.0 | 15 1.0 
Daughters of tenants - 60.5 | 14.7 | 14.0 | 14.6 | 14.4 9.5 | 13.6 6.5 
Sons of owners....--- 88.6 12.0 | 10.5 8.5 3.8 ta) 13.3 6.7 
Sons of tenants......- 56.6 14.3, 20.0 20. 8 | 17.0 9.9 | 12.8 3.6 
| 


41 These schools were as follows: Florence Hill, a strictly consolidated rural school of 
G rooms, situated 6 miles in the country south of Grand Prairie, Dallas County; the 
Forreston School, a village school in Forreston, Ellis County; the Abbott School, a village 
school in Abbott, Hill County; Bell-Falls School, a 4-room rural school on the line of 
Bell and Falls Counties, 6 miles southeast of Troy, in Bell County; and the Macedonia 
School, a 2-teacher rural school, 5 miles southwest of Granger, in Williamson County, in a 
mixed American and Bohemian community. 
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The enrollment of tenants’ children, both sons and daughters, 
shows a decidedly low stage during October, November, and De- 
cember. This period is cotton-picking time, and tenants’ children, 
as will be seen from a comparison of the data, stay out of school for 
cotton picking to a greater extent than do the children of owners. 
This low enrollment of tenants’ children during cotton picking is 
due to the fact that tenants, as a rule, feel that they can not afford 
to hire their cotton picked, and to the fact that the landlords expect, 
and sometimes demand, that renters’ children be put into the cotton 
fields in order to rush picking as much as possible. 

Aside from the cotton-picking season, it will be noted that the 
enrollment of tenants’ children is considerably less than the en- 
rollment of owners’ children during each of the other school months. 
This is in large measure the result of the fact that children of ten- 
ants who move into the school district are not enrolled in the first 
part of the school term, while those moving out are not enrolled 
during the latter part of the term. The situation of tenants’ chil- 
dren in this regard is, therefore, not so bad as the percentages indi- 
cate. Nevertheless, the change of schools, teachers, and classmates 
in the middle of the year is bound to retard the educational ad- 
vance of these children. 

The daily attendance of the pupils enrolled during each month is 
much higher in the case of the children of owners than it is in the 
case of tenants’ children. The record is lowest for all four classes 
of children during cotton-picking time, but is lower for tenants’ 
children than for owners’ children during this period. 

During each month from November to March, from 14 to 20 per 
cent of all tenants’ children who are in school during the year either 
enter school or drop out (Part III of Table 33). 

The changes in membership of the classes in the schoolroom from 
month to month are much greater than the figures indicate, for these 
figures are based on the total enrollment for the year instead of 
the enrollment for the month. The change in the make-up of the 
enrollment of tenants’ children is from two to three times as great 
for practically all months as it is for owners’ children. 

As a result of this shifting and fluctuating school enrollment and 
irregular attendance on the part of tenants’ children, the showing 
which these children make in grade attainments and in promotions 
is poorer than the showing made by owners’ children. 

Referring to Table 34, showing percentages of promotions, it will 
be seen that there was a much smaller per cent of promotions 
among tenants’ children than among owners’ children. Of all 
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owners’ daughters for whom reports were obtained, 96.5 per cent 
were promoted as compared with 77.2 per cent of tenants’ daugh- 
ters; while 88.6 per cent of owners’ sons were promoted as com- 
pared with 65.6 per cent of tenants’ sons. The same fact is brought 
out in an even more striking way by the percentages of the four 
groups that had been retained. 


TABLE 34.—Promotions of children of owners and of tenants. 


= | 
Promoted. Retained. Not reporting. 
Tenure of father and | | 
~ sex of child. Percent Per cent Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
Number.| ofallin ofthose |Number.| ofallin | of those | Number.| ofallin 
| class. reporting. | class. reporting. | class. 
| | | 
Daughters of owners. 109 iBeal 96.5 | 4 | Pes 3.5 36 24.2 
Daughters of tenants-| 132 58. 4 11. 2 | 39 IES} || 22.8 | 55 24.3 
Sons of owners. -..... 126 69.2 88.6 | 16 8.8 | 11.3 | 40 | 22.0 
Sons of tenants....... | 103 43.3 65. 6 | 4 22.7 | 34.4 | 81 34.0 
h | 


If these conditions are general, they would indicate that the 
average tenants’ child is more backward in school attainments than 
the average owners’ child. That this is the case is indicated by 
Table 35, showing the average age and grade of the four groups of 
children. For the two groups of grades—the first four grades, and 
the fifth to eighth grades, inclusive—the tenants’ children are from 
six months to a year older than the owners’ children. In other 
words, the tenants’ child is from six months to a year behind the 
owners’ child in grade attainment. The data on pupils above the 
eighth grade do not show this same backwardness of tenants’ as 
compared with owners’ children. However, the numbers involved 
in this case are too small to make the data reliable. 


TABLE 35.— Average age of pupils in three groups of grades, classified by tenure 
Status of father and by sez, for pupils in five black-land country schools. 


a | Pupils in the fifth cue ae 
Pupils in fourth grade pes ; Pupils in ninth grade 
and below. Stain seventy end and above. 
Tenure of father and sex ae 
of child. ——— 
lancer | Average | Naanaber Average Number Average 
; age. : age. $ ae age. 
| | 
Daughters of owners. ......-.- | 93 8.6 | 77 12.6 16 | 15.3 
Daughters of tenants.--..-...--! 169 | 9.3 | 113 13.5 Gt 14.4 
SONS OLOQWMEFS-=2.5- -..---2.-~ 106 | 8.9.) 92 13.3 20 16.4 
SONSIOMLCNANUS 26 soscce loo oo 224 Oia 86 13.5 8 | 16.4 
} 


These unfavorable educational conditions associated with tenancy 
are, no doubt, not all attributable to tenancy. Tenants, as has been 
shown, are much poorer than owners; and this difference in the eco- 
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nomic status of the two classes causes tenants to draw more heavily 
on their children’s time for farm labor than do owners. If the 
tenant were an owner, with his present wealth, he would doubtless 
still demand more field work of his child than the average owner now 
demands of his child. Consequently, it is impossible to say how 
much of the backwardness of the tenant’s child is attributable to ten- 
ure and how much to financial status. 

Regardless of this question, it 1s quite evident that the tenant’s 
child is having to bear a heavier burden than is the owner’s child. 
And it is evident that some of the more important rural school 
problems of the area are closely bound up with the problem of ten- 
ancy, and that they must be solved in conjunction with solutions of 
the tenure problem. 
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